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My darling bas a merry eye, 
And voice like silver bells: - 
How shall I win her, prithee, say— 
By what magic spells ? 


If I frown she shak-s her head, 
If I weep she smiles; 

Time would fail me to recount 
All her wilful wiles. 


She flouts me so—sbe stings me so— 
Yet will not let me stir— — 

In vain I try to pass her by, ~ 
My little chesnut bur. 


When I yield to every whim 
She straight begins to pout, 

Tell me how to read my love, 
How to find her out! 


For flowers she gives me thistle blooms— 
Her turtle doves are crows— 

1am the groaning weather-vane, 
And she the wind that blows. 


My little love ! My teazing love | 
Was woman made for man— . 

A 10se that blossomed from his side ? 
Believe it—those who can. 


I went to sleep—I’m sure of it— 
: Some luckless summer morn; 
A rib was taken from my side, 
And of it made # thorn, 


But still I seek by some fond art 
To link it to my life. 
Come, solve my problem, married men ! 
Teach me to win my wife, 
LovuisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








MY CRRED. 
<= > 
I norp that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity ‘s seen ; that when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men, 


IT hold all else named piety 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretence. 
Where centre is not, can there be 
Circumference? 


This I moreover hold, and dare 
Affirm where’er my rhyme may go, 

Whatever things be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them s0; 


Whether it be the lullabies 

That charm to rest the nestling bird, 
Or that sweet confidénce of sighs, 

And blushes without word; 


Whether the dazzling and the flush 
Of softly sumptuous gardén bowers, 
Or by some cabin door or bush 
Of ragged flowers, 


Tis not the white phylactery, 
Nor etubborn fast, or s‘ated prayers, 
To make us saints; we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 


And when a man can live apart 
From work, or. theolozic trast, 
I know the blood about his heart 
is ary as dust, 
Atscn Cant 


SAND AND... 
QUESTION. 
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BY EUGENE BENSON. 
a 

The extracts we have given from her 
novels sufficiently show the lucid — intel- 
ligence, the moral indignation, and the bold 
affirmations of George Sand in the name and 
interest of her sex. But lest they be set aside 
as the language of her dramatic personages, 
and as such, speaking from unreal or excep- 
tional situations; we will reproduce here some 
passages from George Sand’s admirable letter 
toM Nisard. It is an eloquent ayd sustained 
piece of writing, and serves well to give us a 
just idea uf the dignity and force of George 

Sand as the advocate of her sex : 


GEORGE SAND TO A. M. NISARD. 


Sim : There are very few criticisms that pay us for 
accepting what is praiseworthy iu them, or for rebuk- 
ing what is erroneous in them. If I receive with grati- 
tude what your criticism has of urbanity, and if.I try to 
oppose what it has of severity, it is that I find in it, as 
well as talent 2nd light, a great fund of tolerance and 
good faith. 

If the question with me were one of satisfied vanity, I 
should have but thanks to offer you, for you grant to 
the imaginative part of my stories far more praise than 
it deserves. But the more I am touched by your suf- 
frage, the more it is impossible for me to accept your 
blame in certain respects. And it is to exculpate my- 
self—in spite of myself and contrary to my custom—that 
Icommit the impertinence of speaking of myself to one 
whom I have not the honor to know. 


You say that hatred of marriage is the aim of all 
my books. Allow me to except from that number four 
or five, among them Lelia, which you place in the num- 
ber of pleadings against the social institution, and in 
which I do not know that one word is said of it. Lelia 
could also answer, among all my essays, to the reproach 
that you address me of wishing to rehabilitate the ego- 
tism of the senses, and to make metaphysics of matter. 
Indiana, when I wrote it, did not appear to me to be an 
apology for adultery. I believe in that novel, where there 
is no adultery committed, if I remember it aright, the 
lover—the king of my books as you witheringly call him 
—has a worse role than the husband. The Intimate 
Secretary has for its subject the sweetness of conjugal 
fidelity. Andrea is neither against marriage nor for 
illicit love. Simon ends with marriage, andin Valentine, 
of which the denouement is neither novel nor skilfal, 
the old fatality intervenes to prevent the guilty woman 
from enjoying, by a second marriage, the happiness for 
which she had not-known how to wait. In Leoni it is 
no more in play than in Manon Lescaut—for which I 
tried, with a view purely artistic, to make a mate— 
where a bold and frantic love for an unworthy object, 
the’servitude which a corrupted being imposes on a be- 
ing, blind in his weakness, is not presented in its re- 
suits in more engaging colors than in the nevel of the 
Abbe Prevost. Jacques remains, then, the only one 
which has been happy enough to receive from you some 
attention, and it certainly deserves more than any work 
of mine from & man as grave as you are, 


n it hostile to domestic order. It is true that the very 
yopposite has been found in it, and either may be right. 
When a book, however futile it may be, does not prove 





clearly, conclusively, without contestation, and with- 
out answer, what it aims to prove, it ia the fault ot the 


It may be that Jacques proves ali that you have found’ 


book, but not always the fault of the author, Asan ar- 
tist he has grossly sinned ; bis hand, without experi- 
ence and without measure, has betrayed his thought ; 
but as a.man, he has not had the intention to mystify 


"| the public, nor to adulterate the principles of eternal 
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What Ia:ceptas completely true in your judgment 
is this : “‘ The ruin of husbands, such has been’ the aim 
ot the works of George Sand.” 

Yes sir, the ruin of husbands, such*would ‘lisvebeen 
the object of my ambition had'I felt the strength of be- 
ing a reformer ; but if I have suecéeded badly in mak- 
ing myself understood, it is because I have not had that 
force, and because I have in me more of the nature of a 
poet, than of a legislator. I imagine, however, that the 
novel, like comedy, is a school Of life,.where the abuses, 
the absurdities, the prejudices, thé vices, of the time are 
the domain of a censure susceptible of taking every 
form. It has often happened to me to use the phrase 
“social laws ” instead of the italicized words above, and 
I didn’t dream one moment that there was danger in 
doing it. Who could suppose me to have the intention 
of remaking the laws of the country. I was astounded 
when a few St. Simontans, conscientious philanthropists, 
estimable and sincere seekers of the trath, asked me 
what I would put in the place of husbands? I an- 
swered them naively that it was marriage—in the same 
way {as in the place ot priests who had so much com- 
promised religion, I believe we ought to place religion. 

It is trué that I have committed a great fault against 
language, when, speaking of abuses, and «absurdities, 
and prejudices, and viecs of society, F expressed myself 
collectively and said sociely. 1 also have been- wrong to 
say so often marriage instead of married persons, All 
those who know me, little or much, have not mistaken 
my meaning, becanse they never dreamed that I meant 
to remake the constitutional charter. I thought the 
public would occupy itself so little with my individual 
self that no one would think of blaming me for 
, the use of words, or exercise over the life of a poor 
poet, in the seclusion of his attic, a sort of inquisi- 
tion, to force him to justify his actions, his 
thoughts, his beliefs, to make him define the 
exact sepse of expressions more or less vague, but 
always plaved, perhaps, so as to explain themselves. It 
is possible that in this the public has not played a very 
grave role, and that the virile party pretending to be 
‘outraged, yielded itself tu a little puerile gossip over a 

subject little worthy of so sad an honor, But what is 
certain is, that I have been wrong not to be perfectly 
clear, precise, logical, correct. Alas, sir, I reproach 
myself every day with a very grave wrong, it is not to 
be either Bossuet nor Montesquieu ; but, I confess to 
you, I have little hope of correcting myself of it, 

Another serious reproach that you address to me is 
this ; ‘‘ It would be perhaps more heroic to whoever has 
not a good lot, not to scandalize the world with his mis- 
fortunes in making of a private case 4 social question,”* 
etc, 

The whole of this paragraph is nobly thought and 
nobly written. Itis not the sentiment expressed that 
will find me rebellious. I place patience and abnega- 
tion above everything, and I answer-rothing to what 
concerns me personally in this reproach. Were I writ- 
ing to a priest, perhaps the recital of a general confes- 
sion would victoriously win absolution, at the same 
time rebuke and p But there has been only Jean 
Jacques who had the right to confess in public, therefore 
I shall answer in a general manner. 


It seems to me there is a great deal of pretension to 
abnegation and patience in the world. It seems to me 
we do not live in an age of independence and unlimited 
pride ; I do not see that in this time men have # very 
vivid sentiment of their personal dignity, nor that they 
need be urged to bend both knees a little lower than 
they do to considerations and interests which are 
Néither religion, nor morality, nor order, nor virtue. 
For the same reason I G0 not see that the wives of those 
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men approach to the courage of the Sparten mothers, 
' nor to the haughtiness of the Roman women. 

At any rate, I believe that Isee people bave made a 
great abuse of silence, by means of which they escape the 
violent crises of marriage, the disorders, one should 
rather say, the calamities of separation. In ages of 
faith, at the time when they first beard of and adored 
Christ, abnegation and patience were to be recommend- 
ed above all towomen recently from the Druid-altars, 
the bloody bivouac, and the war-council, wheré their 
husbands had allowed them to initiate themselves too 
much. But to-day, when our customs have no more re- 
lation that I know of with the Germanic forests, and 
mostly since the Regency afd the Directory have taught 
wives the secret of living in very good intelligence with 
their husbands, I allowed myself to think that if a sort 
ot morality was necessary to frivolous stories, this 
might be adopted. The disorder of women is very often 
provoked by the ferocity or infamy of men. Or this : 
a lie is not virtue; cowardice is not abnegation ; a 
husband who despises his duties with gaiety of heart, 
swearing, leughisk, drinking, is sometimes less excus- 
able than the woman who betrays her’s in weeping, suf- 
fering, expiating. 

To have done with the complete adhesion which I 
give to your decisions, I will tell you that iu fact the 
love which I build up and crown over the ruins of the 
infamous, is my utopia, my dream, my poctry. That 
love is grand, noble, beautiful, voluntary, eternal ; but 
that love is marriage such as Jesus made it, such as Bt. 
Paul explained it, such, if you choose, as that of which 
the sixth chapter of theefifth title of the civil code ex- 
presses the reciprocal duties. This I ask of society as 
an innovation, oras an institution lost in the night of 
ages, which it would be opportune to revive, to draw 
from the dust of ages and the slime of habits, if we wish 
to see veritable conjugal fidelity, the veritable repose 
and sanctity of the family, replace the species of shame- 
fal contract and stupid despotism bred in the infamous 
decreptude of the world. 

But you, sit; who judge from so high this social ques- 
tion, you indulgent philosopher, sensitive and strong- 
moralist, Who do not believe in the danger of books re 
ported immoral, why, in writing about me those three 
or four pages concerning public morals, did you lose so 
good a chance to rebuke the spirit of cupidity, the 
habits of debauchery and violence, which, on the part of 
men, authorize and provoke the crimes of the wife in so 
greata number of unions? Would you not have ful- 
filled in a more complete manner the duties that you 


bad impersd apes yoursslt tounsdecccioly, if you had - 


y If with force in favor of that antique 
Christian morality which prescribes gentleness and 
chastity to the master of the family? There is no 
question here of exceptional or ill-assorted unions. All 
possible unions should be intolerable to us so long ag 
there is in custom an unlimited indulgence towards the 
errors of one sex, while the austere and salutary rigor 
of the past subsists -oaly to repress and condemn the 

" errors of the other. 

I know full well that there is a certain courage to dare 
say in the face of a whole generation that it is unjust 
and corrupt, Eknow fall well that‘in writing all that 
one thinks, one makes oneself a great many enemies 
among those who are well pleased with the vices of the 
time, and that one must expect, when one has had that 
frankness, to undergo during the remainder of one’s 
days a persecution which shall not stop before the 
threshold of private life : ‘but I also know that when 
certain Women have had that courave, it would not be 

_ unworthy of 4 man, and above all, a man of conscience 
‘and of talent, to overlook whatever. has been wanting 
‘in their éfforts, and to give assistance and protection to 
whatever is brave and eincere in them.—Lelires d’un 
Voyageur. 





Such is the drift and character of the ideas and | 


thoughts—concerning the fandamental question 
involved in. the role, of woman in society— 
which, fgr the last forty years, George Sand 
has scattered throughout works that  ap- 
peal to the warmest hearts and the finest 
minds by all the ‘beauty of art and all 
the charm of romance, She has made her 
noblest characters speak the boldest lenguage 
and express the most unconventional ideas. By 
enlisting our sympathies for persons she has 
opened the way for the entertainment of ideas 
cherished in private, dear to the solitary man 
and woman, but quite fatal to the pretensions 
and intrigues of {social life. After making us 


admire and understand Jacques, as a high- 
natured man who applies Christianity to his 
domestic experience, after making us feel and 
know that he has a delicate, and penetrating, 
and comprehensive understanding of the femi- 
nine being, she boldly places his convictions be- 
fore the reader as follows : 

I have not changed my opinion, I have not reconciled 
myself with society, and marriage is always, in my idea, 
one ef the most barbarous institutions which society 
has sketched. I do not doubt it will be abolished-some 
day, if the human species makes any progress towards 
justice and reason; a bond more human and not less 
sacred will replace this one, and we shall know how to 
guarantes the existence of children born of a man and 
a@ woman, without chaining forever the liberty of the 
one orof the other. But men are too coarse and wo- 
men too cowardly to demand a law more noble than the 
iron law which governe them; beings without con- 
science and without virtue peed heavy chains, The 
ameliorations dreamed of by a few generous minds, are 
impossible to realize in this age ; these minds forget 
that they are a hundred years ahead of their contem- 
poraries, and that before the law is changed man needs 
to be changed.—Jacques. 

This was written thirty-five yearsago. To. 
day, John Stuart Mill in England and Henry 
James in our own country, have dared only in- 
cidently to put fdrth an analagous conception 
of the relation of the sexes. What with out 
timidity, what with our love of power, what with 
our perverse support of institutions which fos- 
ter vice and hypocrisy in the faucied interests 
of virtue, we are at an immense distance from 
the freedom, the chaste and voluntary 
state which is the ideal of our best men. It 
seems to us that Henry James, John Stuart 
Mill, and George Sand, have a more profound 
trust in the indestructibleness of marriage, justly 
constituted, than the legislators who make it 
an Official oath of the life-long surrender of the 
personal will of two beings, If marriage, as 
we believe, is founded upon an indestructible 
sentiment of humanity, it must survive the legal 
fiction of its existence ; if it is not so founded, 
it has no reason of being ; if it is so founded, it 
must be the voluntary and enforced state of the 
best association of the sexes in the future as in 
the past. 

The object of our most delicate and eman- 
cipated minds, of our most humane thinkers, 
has been to liberate woman from the concep- 
tion of marriage which makes her a victim, if 
she refuses to be a slave, without appeal against 
brutal law and an intolerable companion. The 
husband transformed into a lover! instead of 
constituting himself the master of a feeble be- 
ing, making himself her friend and servitor! 
This is to realize the reign of love and revive 
the most beaut:rful element of Chivalry; and 
this conception George Sand has well seen is 
necessarily at the beginning of all justice and 
generosity in our social life, and without which 
‘the woman question is agitated in violation of 
the truth that we do not live by bread alone: 
and this conception has never been embodied 
and illustrated with a more attaching, a more 
fervid, a more forcible, and « more elevated 
spirit than in the unrivalled writings of George 
Sand. And this conception, we repeat, is at 
‘the bottom of all our interest in, and activity 
for, woman as a fine and superior being who has 
been dishonored by legis lation, who has alway 
more or less suffered from the literal, the me- 
chanical and arbitrary will of human society. 
In conclusion, it is worth while to say that 
George Sand—whose genius has been info med 
with so profound a sense of justice, so noble a 
morality, so grand a courage, so large a sense of 
art, 80 great a loye of nature—has been wholly 
misjudged by timid and artificial 





men have croaked her name as a name of abom- 
ination ; men have been found facile to express 
the sensitiveness of prudes and the ignorance 
of sectarians. But opinion changes, and the 
conclusions of yesterday are reconsidered by 
the man of to-day. George Sand, the broadest . 
and purest creative mind of modern Fance, in ‘ 
assailing social abuses, and in pleading for tree- 
dom in our personal life, has never made a plea 
for licentiousness—or for any of the horrible 
disorders, or the indulgence of debasing pro- 
pensities, with which well-meaning, ill-judging, 
and badly-informed people have associated her 
name. Ifshe has depicted the social and reli- 
gious revolt of a ‘‘ Lelia,” an ideal, proud, for- 
lorn, and yet a grandly beautiful type, she has 
also created pure types of submission, simplicity, 
and content, as in Francois Le Champs. The 
diversities of place, situation and character, 
are as great as in Shakspeare—great as between 
Hamlet and Touchstone. France, of the nine- 
teenth century, is in fall dramatic life in the 


‘stories and romances of George Sand, and a 


nobler expression of French life does not exist 
outside of her books, 





MARIANA, 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

Desrrre the charming Idyl which Tenny - 
son has painted for us in his ‘‘ Mariana in the 
Moated Grange,” despite the sweet, slow, de- 
licious ringing of the music of those lines in 
one’s brain, like sounds of distan: bells floating 
at night-fall over the seas, I cannot help think « 
ing that sentimental young woman betrayed a 
fatal lack of spirit under the circumstances, 


Looked at a moment in the broad day-light of 
common-sense, the moon-shine and poetry 
and picturesqueness set aside, here was a man 
who had, in our homely vernacular, |‘ given her 
the mitten.” He was a rascal, very likely, but 
if he were, the measure of his villany was the 
measure of Mariana’s good luck in being well 
rid of him. If, instead, he were the manly 
knight, ‘‘ without fear and without reproach,” 
who is the shining ideal of every young girl’s 
dream.; and if mischance or misunderstanding, 
if pride or poverty, or pique, or any of those ten 
thousand rocks which always rise up in the 
course of True Love, and prevent its going, 
with smooth, swift current, to the shining sea of 
matrimony, were laid in the way of these lovers, 
Mariava, after all, showed herself very un- 
equal to the occasion. Sbe looks very interest- 
ing in that languishing, lackadaisical condi - 
tion, in the solemn sfillness of the old Grange, * 
with the ‘‘ thick-moted sunbeam" on the floor, 
and the ‘‘ mouse” nibbling at the “‘moulder- 
ing wainscot,” or watching the ‘‘ gusty shadoy’’ 
of that ‘‘ white curtain,” and hearkening to 
the cry of the shrill winds, over the “ leagues 
of level waste,” with its one ghostly ‘ poplar.” 
But still I cannot help thinking that Mariana 
would have been far more of a woman, if she 
had looked the facts bravely in the face, how- 
ever bad they were, wiped the big tears away 
which had hung so long ia her beautiful eyes, 
and set about removing the ‘‘ blackest moss” 
from the “flower pots,” and driving the bats out" 
of the windows, and even setting in fresh nails 
where the rusted ones clung to the garden 
walls, dreadfully unpoetical as afl that would 
have Leen. 

She would not, i! is trne, have made so beau- 
tifal a Iay-figure to sit for Tennyson’s poem, 
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and happier woman, and have come to see in a 
little while that no man is worth a woman's 
dying for, and no woman a man’s for that mat- 
ter; and that love which does not strengthen 
and exalt one to bear whatever life may bring, 
has failed of its true purpose. But poor Maria- 
na, had nothing better than that refrain sway- 
ing its perpetual despair across the swect sad- 
ness of her lips, 
She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said. 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 
~ All buman hearts have said that sometimes, 
I suppose, when the lights went out and the 
fogs fell thickest, and there was nothing around 
them save 
The level waste, the rounding gray, 


but. God somewhere in the eternal calm and 
light and joy, knows too well to answer such 
prayers. ‘ 

It strikes me that we have had enough of the 
Mariana type of heroines in our novels and 
Magazine stories, and poems. 

What sort of a wife, now, do you honestly 
think that damsel fair and forlorn would have 
made for any ordinary man, in the stress and 
strain of every day life? Could her voice 
have charmed away his care, or the touch of 
her soft, strong hand, led him away from gulfs 
of temptation into which his soul was going 
down ? 

If he had failed in business, for instance, and 
money and credit had gone, do you think that 
lachrymose and lackadaisical young woman 
would have stood by his side, and looking up 
with her sweet, brave face to his, told him that 
love and honor were better than riches ? 

We want women with clear, steady brains, 
and brave souls, as well as tender hearts, for 
the wear and tear of life ; not the sort com- 

‘pounded of weak sentiment and silliness, with- 
out settied convictions or moral energy, and 
which, is sure to go down in hysterics and general 
failure when the time domes, as it comes to all 
of us, to test what stuff is in us. 


Weall know how man talks of his mother ; how 
his Ideal.of her is always tender and beautiful 
and reverent, no matter what the real mother 
may have been; how eloquently he discourses 
of that. influence which is the great moulding 
power of the childhood of the race. He may 
not have very strong convictions about Wo- 
man’s Suffrage ; but he has no doubts regard- 
ing the influence of womanhood, of mother- 
hood! 

Sometimes, I confess, when I have listened 
to this talk, I have thought it was a little odd, 
when it is well known what an inherent tenden- 
oy the masculine genius displays to rush off in 
a tangent from the orbit of his mother’s rule 
as soon as he is out of long clothes. 


But, whether wife, or mother, or lover, the 
woman, strong, and helpfal, and tender, that 
dear old Teutonic Idea of the Middle Ages, is 
not the Mariana of Tennyson. And here there 
come to me some words of Rus‘kin’s, sealed 
with some lines of Coventry Patmore’s, and 
both so fitting and true, I cannot choose bat 
quote them here ; 

It is the type of an eternal truth that the souls 
armor is never well set to the heart unless & WOma'a’s 
hand has braced it, and it is oniy when she rage ; it 
loosely that the honor of manhood fails, 

How has she cheapened Paradise! |. 

“How given for nought her priceless gifts, 
How spoiled the bread and spifled the wip e, 
Which spent with due respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men and men divine? 


~ 





PALLULES 


TOU GOOD A HOUSEKEEPER. 


————e 


AFTER THE GERMAN OF F. GERSTAECKER. 


Ir ever acouple seemed destined for one ano- 
ther, it was young Dr. Henry Wahlborn and 
his affianced bride, Sophie Metkorn, the eldest 
daughter of a well-to-do burger of X——! Cer- 
tainly a finer-looking couple did not exist. The 
young man had been so fortuntte as to have an 
admirable opportunity of forming an estimate 
of the young lady’s character before paying 
his addresses to her. As family physician, he 
had attended her mother during a tedious ill- 
ness ; and. having access to the house at all 
hours of the day for nearly a year, he could not 
fail to be impressed with Sophie’s excellent 
management of household affairs, and her never- 
wearying tenderness and judicious care of the 
invalid. 

Young Dr. Wahlborn was the very personifica- 
tion'of order and neatness, and, in comparison’ 
with the many untidy dwellings which he found 
so terribly out of order in his early morning 
visits, the Metkorn household appeared a per- 
fect model to him. Let him come when he 
would, he found the whole house neat and tidy, 
and Sophie herself looking as though she had 
just stepped out of a band-box ; and once when 
he had occasion to glance into the kitchen, he 
was attracted by the glittering tinware, which 
shone as though of solid silver. 


And Sophie was always dressed so bate! 
never out of style, and yet without any of those 
absurdities of ultra fashion! She always looked 
well, clegant even. Tobe sure, this wns easy 
for her, for most things are becoming to a pret- 
ty face, and Sophie was indeed very pretty. In 
fact, it was marvellous that the-doctor so long 
resisted her charms. 


She was both economical and thrifty. He 
chanced once to everhear her driving a bargain 
with one of the vegetable-dealers, and was 
struck forcibly by her earnest, business-like 
manner. To be sure, it was but a matter of a 
few cents, yet, ‘‘who knows not the value of a 
trifle has no appreciation of more important 
things.’’ 

Dr. Wahlborn had a little property of his own 
besides the income from his rapidly-increasing 
practice, and he felt now able to take a wife, 
even if she could bring him no dower. As 
soon, therefore, as his mind was fully made up, 
he set to work without delay, and one day, 
when the mother, who was now convalescent, 
had been sent off to the baths for a fortnight, he 
proposed to Sophie, and was made, by her 
blushing acceptance, ‘‘ the happiest uf mor- 
tals.” Of course, the parents must be consult- 
ed, and‘ this the young folks attended to when 
they had the matter all settled between them- 
selves. A joyful consent was given, and very 
soon the nuptials were celebrated, if not with 
splendor, at least arid a circle of warm, true 
friends. 

After that, the young couple made a wedding 
tour through Switzerland, returned home to re- 
ceive the much-dreaded calls of congratulation, 
and finally settled down to enjoy their peaceful 
household happiness. They really possessed 
everything requisite to make an unpretending 
home happy—even, little luxuries were not 
wanting. Sophie understood, how to arrange 
everything to look so neat end home-like, and 
gave herself no rest the whole Gay long until 
she had transformed the tiny house into a per- 
fect doll’s palace, Wahlborn never wearied of 
watching her, and could not make up his mind 











which to admire the most, her taste, her in- 
dustry, or her perseverance..- 

During his absence upon their wedding toue 
there had been an accumulation of professional 
demands upon the young physician which must 
now be met, and being a regular correspondent 
ot one of the most important medical journals, 
he was also obliged to set to work at once in 
preparing his next contribution. It seemed 
strange, yet he had to acknowledge to himself 
that. as he sat writing, or as he came to and 
fro from visiting patients, he felt disturbed, al- 
most annoyed, by the perpetual cleaning and 
setting to rights, and by the strange faces of 
those engaged upon the work. He would 
rather he and his little wife could have had the 
house to themsé¢lyes just during these first days 
—-that was all. But, then, all this was a pleas- 
ure to dear Sophie, and, of course, the work 
would be entirely completed soon—to which 
blissful juncture he looked forward longingly. 

Sophie was certainly a model of a little wife, 
and managed her housekeeping as none other 
could have done. There was just one wish her 
husband had regarding her after they had been 
married awhile, and had a chance to become 
better acquainted with one another's ways ; and 
that was, that she could devote a little more time- 
to reading—he almost feared she was not fond 
of it. Her house wassmall, yet she found plenty 
to do in it, and the work never seemed to come 
to an end, 


Sophie played the piano very prettily. She 
was no artist, but simple pieces she executed 
with much feeling. During their engagement 
she had often charmed the young physician in 
the twilight hours by playing for him some of his 
favorites, for he was passionately fond of music. 
Now, of course, there was no time for that, and 
the twilight hour no longer existed for Sophie. 
So soon as it was dark the lights must be lit to 
give her a chance of getting through with her 
ever-increasing labors. \ The doctor often teazed 
her about her knitting, which, of an evening, 
when she had no sewing or embroidery con- 
venient, was never out of her hands, and told 
her, but playfully, of course, that knitting was 
as disagreeable to him as smoking to her. She 
did not seem, however, any more inclined to es- 
chew the former than he the latter, and as soon 
as he found the subject annoyed her he forbore 
to mention it. 

One day Wahlbora came home a little out of 
his usual time, and found his study turned 
completely topsy-turvy. In the middlo of the 
room was a woman upon her knees wiping up 
the fleor with a wet mop. His writing table, upon 
which he had left, among other things, a heap 
of notices cut from the papers, was carefully set 
to rights, his papers all arranged in piles ac- 
cording to their size, and the ‘little snips” the 
girl said she had throwninto the fire. His,book- , 
shelves were empty, and his books were on the 
porch outside the window, all neatly dusted, but 
utterly in confusion, according to his ideas, 

Now the doctor was far more neat apd sys- 
tematic, especially in his stady, than most 
scientific men, and he could lay his hand in the 
dark upon every book, almost, every scrap of 
writing there. It delighted him to have his 
little sanctum always neat and clean, but when 
be saw the confusion that now reigned he was 
almost enraged, and hadto guard himself well 
not to show how angry he really was. And the 
worst of it was he could not see to putting 
things back to their places himself, for he was 
obliged to set off at once to visit a patient who 

was dangerously ill, Sophie, however, soon reas- 
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sured him by her loving promises to put every- 
thing back just as she had found it. She re- 
menibered exactly how the books had stood, 
she said, and if she should chance to get one 
here and there wrong, he could easily put it in 
its place. When, finally, Wahlborn returned 
and found that, after all, Sophie had arranged 
the books in accordance to their size and similar 
bindings, he had to laugh in spite of himself. 
Pamphlets seemed to have found no favor in 
her eyes; she had them all neatly tied up in 
packages, and thrust into a corner out of sight. 
It actually took Wahlborn the whole of the next 
forenoon to bring about anything like his old 
order, and he could not avoid a feeling of bit- 
terness at finding some of his most valaable pa- 
pers and notices irretrievably lost. 


Sophie was now approaching a time when it 


was advisable to begin to spare herself some- 
what. Yet her never-wearying industry vouch- 
sailed her no rest, and, notwithstanding the 
warvings of her husband, she was more active 
than ever to make time for the dainty sewing 
on hand. 

The young couple had commenced life in the 
most domestic way, for neither cared for pleas- 
ures that must be sought away from home. 
Wahlborn had no taste for saloon or club, he 
played neither billiards nor cards, and hated es- 
pecially to discuss politics in the bar-room. 
From eight o’clock in the evening he usually 
devoted himself exclusively to his wife, and 
then he would have enjoyed reading with her, 
or baving some music. But Sophie was never 
entirely through with her household cares, aud 
if her husbaud read aloud to her she had to 
jump up and run out to give orders to her ser- 
vant so often that her mind must inevitably 
wander from the subject. Each time ‘she re- 
turned to her seat she had completely forgotten 
all that she had heard before, and had to ask so 
many questions it greally marred the interest 
of the reading. 

One morning when the doctor came in’ to 
breakfust, he said to his wife—‘‘ My love, I had 
the pleasare of meeting an old friend from 
Stralsund just now, whom I have-not seen for 
years. I shall bring him up to lunch at noon ; 
you need make no ceremony with him, and——” 

‘But, dear Henry,” said the young wife, 

“to-day, of all days, it would be most incon- 
venient. I shall have cleaning going on to-day, 
and I beg you ——” 

** Cleaning?” said Wahlborn, rather taken 
by surprise; “if I am not mistaken, my 
child, you had cleaning done last week.” 

“*Yes, but we are not through yet. Surely, 
Henry, you like to see your house clean and in 
order,” said the young wife, slightly piqued. 

Wahlborn did not trust himself to discuss the 
matter, lest he should excite her in her present 
, delicate condition, and merely asked—*‘ Then 
it would not suit you to-day, my dear ?” 

“Not at all—certainly not—now. I might 
have managed if I had known it a few days 

Perhaps we can arrange it for Sunday.” 

“He leaves again to-morrow.” 

“ That is unfortunate—well, perhaps he will 
come again soon to K ——’’ 

Thus the matter was settled, and Wahlborn 
dined that day at the hotel with his friend. 

A short time after this the doctor’s services 
were required to perform a difficult surgical 
operation in a neighboring town. He made ar- 
rangements to be absent from home four days, 
that he might himself watch the results of the 
operation. It so happened that the results 
were so favorable that, at the expiration of two 
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days, he felt there would not be the least danger 
in leaving the patient to the care of the other 
physician, and he joyfully hastened home. 

But he reached there too soon for his wife. The 
whole house was turned upside down, his own 
study not excepted. The weather without was 
as disagreeable as one could weil imagive, cold 
and stormy, a misty sleet pervading the atmos- 
phere. A hateful draft swept through the whole 
dwelling, in which not one habitable room was 
to be found, and Wahlborn paused disheartened 
upon the threshold, surveying the universal 
desolation. 

‘‘Why, Henry,” cried his wife, startled at 
the sudden apparition, ‘‘ I thought you would 
not be home for two deys, and had promised 
myself to have mr Met im fine order by your 
retarn.” 

“Yes, my dear child,” replied -the husband, 
with a sigh, ‘‘and I had promised myself pleas 
ure in getting back to the comforts of home— 
but, Sophie!” he exclaimed, suddenly inter- 
rupting himself, ‘‘ you will take your death of 
cold here—it is very damp. If this business is 
absolutely necessary, you should at least not 
risk your own safety, Why don’t you stay in 
your own room ?”’ 

“It-is being prepared, dear,”’ said the young 
wife. ‘The paper looked so badly, and as 
your birthday comes next-week, and we want to 
invite our parents and a few friends, I could not 
bear to leave it looking so forlorn, What are 
you looking for, Heury ?” 

“Oh! nothing, my child,” said her husband, 
**only a book I left here when I went away. I 
wanted to refer to it about a case I have on 
hand to-day. Have youseen it?” I left it just 
here. It was bound in green, and rather shab- 
by-looking.” 


*Yos, Henry,” said the wife, coloring up a | 


little, «I saw it, and it was’so very shabby I 
sent it off to the binder’s ——” 

‘* Heavens! ’’ cried the young physician, 
‘*you sent that book to the binders? Why, it 
was full of most important notices! ” 

‘‘But, Henry, it looked so shabby, it was 
fairly ready to tumble into pieces,” was the 
half-frightened reply. 

**Then I beg of yon to send one of the ser- 
vants to fetch it home at once, just as it is,” 
said Wahlborn, exerting every faculty to retain 
his composure, 

** What! take them from the work, Henry? 
Won't it be time enough this evening?” 


Wahlborn still held his portmanteau in the 
left hand, and resolutely swallowing every ex- 
pression of impatience lest he should excite his 
wife, and lest the strange working‘woman should 
notice something amiss, he simply inquired—- 
‘Is there any dry place in the house where I 
can put my portmanteau? I will go myself to 
the bookbinder’s. Have you anything for din. 
ner to-day?” 

**To be sure, Henry, but only cold meat. I 
had not counted upon you to-day, you know.’’ 

Wahlborn gave a low whistle, and then 
smiled a little, the whole scene was so comical. 
He then cast a hasty glance around, which only 
served to further convince him that there was 
no place for him, and then turned down the 
steps to repair to a hotel. His mind, however, 
was s0much occupied with various thoughts 
incident upon the adventure that he even for- 
got to give his wife a kiss, which caused her to 
shed just a few tears. 

First of all he started in quest of his book, 
thus rescuing at least a portion of his notices ; 
then he repaired to the club where usually he 





spent but an hour at noon to look over the 
papers. There was no place for him at home, 
and impelled by the desire to al least find 
some occupation, he turned his attention to 
learning the game of billiards, and soon became 
deeply interested at discovering the facility with 
which he could acquire skill. 

For the first time since his marriage, he re- 

mained from home until ten o’clock at night. 
When he did return, he found his wife await- 
ing his coming in tears. She was not feeling 
very well, she told him, and would gladly 
have gone to bed, but she was too anxious 
about him to do so, At once he tried to pacify 
her, but it was long before she was thoroughly 
calmed. 
' The tiext day the work in the house must be 
completed, but Sophie was too unwell to over- 
see it herself. She had probably taken some 
cold, and was obliged to keep her bed. To 
prevent the house from being left too entirely 
to the mercy of strangers, Wahlborn felt obliged 
to neglect some visits he should have made to 
be at home at least part of the day. Every- 
thing seemed to go wrong that day; even the 
cook was infected by the universal confusion— 
the soup was too salt, the meat too well done, 
the coffee hot fit to drink. 

So things went on, until finally Wahlborn 
began to accustom himself to his fate. One 
thing, at all events, he had learned, that he 
could not alter the case, and that nothing was 
left for him to do but to keep out of the way as 
much as possible. He fell gradually into the 
habit of frequenting the saloons, and came to 
spend at least an hour every evening in play- 
ing billiards. 

Soon, however, there came a time when one 
day Sophie presented her husband with a most 
charming little boy. The heart of the new- 
made father was filled with pride and joy, and 
once more he resumed-his habits of spening his 
leisure hours at home. Yet it could not con- 
tinae long thus, for no sooner was the young 
mother about again, than her energetic spirit 
was at work with renewed force. Not only the 
babe, but the very addition of the nurse-girl, 
seemed to add to her cares and labor. In fact, 
this nurse-girl business was an everlasting 
source of trouble to her. Not only was it diffi- 
cult to find one fully competent for the duties 
of the position, but when she did light upon 
such an one, she found her not so willing to be 
directed in every trifling particular as a less 
competent person. Therefore, during the first 
few months, she changed several times, some- 
times falling thereby into difficulties with the 
other servants, always throwing the household 
into general confusion. 

During the past year, Wahlborn had become 
more and more engrossed in literary pursuits— 
such, that is, as pertained to his profession— 
and had assumed the entire editorship of a 
medical journal. Therefore, it was no longer 
possible to permit his study to be overhauled 
every moment at will, lest the safety of his 
numerous MSS. and papers should be endan- 
gered. So he fell into the habit of locking the 
door whenever he went out, lest his sanclum 
should be invaded during his absence even by 
a servant with a harmless dust-brush. This 
burt his wife deeply, and she took pains to let 
him feel it. 

One day he sat at his writing-table, sur- 
rounded by books, to which he was referring 
for proofs regarding a certain experiment he 
had been engaged upon. He was disturbed 
right in the most engrossing part of his re- 
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searches by loud talking in the passage outside 
the kitchen door. He was not long im recog- 
nizing the voice of his wife engaged in a con- 
test of words with one of the servants—he had 
so often begged her to avoid loud talking in 
that passageway when he was. writing in the 
study. -He wis half tempted to go out and ask 
her to keep quiet ; but then he hated to inter- 
fere in household matters. Work was out of 
the question, however, and after several vain 
efforts to proceed, he sprang up and began im- 
patiently pacing the floor. 

In the course of twenty minutes there came 
a lull, and, with a murmured ‘‘thank God!” 
he resumed the interrupted studies. Scarcely 
had he got well under way when the door burst 
open, and his wife, with flushed cheeks and 
eyes still flashing, made her appearance. Drop 
ping down upon the first chair, she began—‘“ It 
is perfectly incredible! Henry, only think, 
Kattfarine bas broken the handle off the new 
butter-pot, and we have scarcely had it_in use 
three days.” * 

** My love,” said the doctor calmly, “I am 
very much engaged just now ——” 


‘*Aod she had the impudence to tell me,” 
continued. the excited Sophie, ‘that 1 would 
break as many things as she if I had so much 
scouring and cleaning to do every day.” 

* «Don’t you think she may have been right ?”’ 

‘‘But surely you must admit she was to 
blame? At all events it was enough for me, 
and I have given her warning.” 

**IT am very sorry,” said Wahlborn, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ for Katharine is really an excellent cook, 
and makes particularly good coffee.” 

‘Only think, Caroline tells me,” contiuued 
Sophie, heedless of his remark, ‘‘ that she often 
complains of the work, and thinks we have too 
much washing and cleaning done. As if it con- 

* cerned her when we hire help.” 

*‘ Dear love,” said Wahlbern, who had been 
fairly sitting upon nettles all this while, ‘how 
often have I implored you to spare me such do- 
mestic gossip, especially when I am engaged 
writing! Even the ili luck of the butter-pot 
would have been time enough to impart to me 
this evening, if I mus! know it.” 

**You are never interested in anything I 
may say to you,” said the young wife, no little 
piqued, ‘‘and [ have no one else to go to but 
you ”—(this last very piteously.”) 

** But, dear child, when I am at work! You 
see how busy I am, and the loud talking in the 
passage has caused me to lose a great deal of 
time already.” 

O Henry, how unkind you are! You know 
I cannot speak in a whisper when obliged to 
scold the servants.” . 

Sighing, Wahblborn turned once more to his 
books, bat he had utterly forgotten what he 
had been about to search for. | 

**Qh! by-the-way,” commenced Sophie again, 
**T had almost forgotten—we must have a new 
lock put on the pantry-door—Katharine has 
mislaid the key, and it won’t be safe to leave it 
unaltered.”’ , 

‘*My dear,” cried Wahlborn, growing posi- 
tively impatient, ‘‘I am very busy just now, I 
cannot alter the lock ; why don’t you send for 
the locksmith ?’’ ‘j 

**T shall not trouole you any farther,’’ cried 
the young wife, springing up hastily—‘‘I see 

that I am in your way—it did not use to be 

so,”’ and putting her handkerchief to her eyes 
she hurried from the room. 

Wahlborn made a half movement to follow 
herhe could -not bear to hurt his wife's feel- 





ings—but his indignation soon got the better 
of him, and he resisted the impulse. - He turned 
back to his work, and soon was so engrossed 
that the whcle affair had parsed from his mind. 
Similar annoyances were of too common recur- 
rence to make any very lasting impression. 

As years rolled by, matters in the Wahlborn 
family, so far from improving, grew duily 
worse. Sophie Wahlborn was considered by 
her acquaintances a model housekeeper. She 
was certainly neat to a fault, a careful, devoted 
mother, in most respects a kind-hearted wo- 
man, yet she never comprehended the mistakes 
her ideas of order led her into. Her household 
was her world, yet she did not in the least real- 
ize how little she managed it to bring real com- 
fort and pleasure to herself or her husband, and 
how little she was doing to be a companion to 
him, or to fit herself to be one to her children 
when they grew older. ¥ 


Nothing could be more accurately timed than 
the work in the house, everything went like 


| clockwork, and it never seemed to enter Sophie’s 


mind as within the range of possibilities that 
even the hour of a meal.could be altered upon 
occasion to suit either her own convenience or 
that of her husband. So when the latter was 
detained by any professional engagement, he 
fell into the habit of taking the meal thus in- 
terfered with away from home. As the family 
increased, : naturally work, too, increased, but 
Sophie always had the privilege of hiring as 
much help as she wanted. Yet she never was 
at leisure to talk with her husband, unless it 
might chance to be about her petty domestic 
trials, especially her servants whom she was 
forever changing. She wasalways directing the 
sewing, cleaning, washing, or something, and 
when her husband was talking to her, she would 
interrupt him in the middle of a. sentence to 
scold a servant, or give orders to one of the 
children. 

By-and-by Wahlborn inherited quite a nice 
little fortune, Which enabled him to give up his 
practice and devote himself almost exclusively 
to his medica! journal and scientific researches. 
The entire morning he devoted now to writing 
and study, the atternoons he spent partly atthe 
public library, partly amongst friends, his even- 
ings he passed at the club where he now bore 
the reputation of being the best billiard and 
whist player. Naturally his interests were 
drawn more and more from his home, and every 
year he grew more and more indifferent to the~ 
wife whom he had loved w ith his whole heart. 


All this by no means escaped Sophie’s obser- 
vation, and it caused her many moments of un- 
happiness. She never dreamed of the cause, 
however, for she considered herself to have 
been in every respect a most faithful wife. Her 
house was kept in perfect order, her children 
well managed, she had no pleasure or interests 
from home—what could have weaned her hus- 
band’s affections from her? 


She had a talk with her mother upon the 
subject one day. The old lady shook her head 
knowingly, and assured her daughter that this 
was one of the growing social evils of modern 
times. ‘In her day, she said, men were content 
to pass their leisure hours in their homes, now 
they all went to the saloons, she fancied. It 
wasone of those things that could not be altered, 
and Sophie had better make the best of it. 

Yet, I think, notwithstanding the mother’s 
opinion, any impartial reader of these pages 
will see wherein lay the fault. Of course, it is 
the duty of every wife to see to the *‘ ways of 
her household,” but it should be as a means of 














comfort, not as the sole aim and object of life. 

Many aman has been driven out of his do- 
mestic tactes by just such an experience as that 
of our friend Wahiborn. 





THE BEAUTY OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
BY FANNY M. BARTON. 
ieicligaipoiet 
TaeErE is much said about the early loss of 
beauty of American women, and there is no end 
of regrets that the exquisite coloring and dainty 
shape of the girl is so soon lost in the gaunt- 
ness and sallowness of the woman. 





Many reasons are given for this premature . 


physical deterioration, that hold good as far as 
they go; but a cause back of them all, and a 
very potent one, is rarely noticed. 

The pretty, piquant, buoyant girl, whose 
every look is expressive and every motion 
graceful, is alive to her finger-tips. Her intel- 
lect is roused and excited by her studies; her 
soul is full of enthusiasm; her heart knows no 
want, with its home loves, and its vague, de- 
lightful dreams of the future; her physique is 
perfect, simply because she has plenty of hope, 
and plenty of fresh air, and employment for 
every faculty. How many women of thirty 
have these conditions ? 

The young lady takes up her diploma and 
puts down her books. The key is in ber hand 
with which to unlock the secret of power, and 
she stupidly buries it. She depends on the 
evanescent beauty of color and form, evanescent 
when the soul does not constantly supply it 
with life, and presently becomes a nonentity. 
At the very time when the discipline of expe- 
rience should have set-heart and soul and brain 
in harmony, she is dissatisfied, and at odds with 
life. A bright, intelligent girl, a happy bride, 
a faded, disappointed woman, saying bitterly, 
in her soul, ‘‘Is this all?” This is the short 
history of thousands of women. 

The conditions of beauty exist no longer. 
The quick blood and impetnous heart that 
spoke in cheek and eye are sluggish—naturally 
the cheek and eye are faded. There is no 
beauty without life—real life—intense, eager, 
active. The body being simply and only a me- 
dium for the soul, deteriorates with the soul. 

We say that woman lives through her affec- 
tions--that she loves intensely and constantly, 
as most men cannot love, and lacking her natu- 
ral element, she droops. Husbands are advised 
to give their wives a kind word now and then, 
now and then a word of appreciation, if they 
would not see them drop into early graves. 

A great deal of this talk is stuff. It is not 
likely that God would make men and women, 
and not perfectly adapt them to each other. 
Men have-a heart and women an iuntéllect, 
though each sometimes overlooks this impor- 
tant fact. 

Husbands are blamed for neglecting their 
wives. Whyshouldn’t they neglect them when 
they no longer find what once asitracted. The 
woman they loved fascinated them with a 
thousand changing expressions; a thousend va- 
riations of thought and manner; the woman 
they ought to love is u dead level. You cannot 
force a man to stay at home content with a va- 
cant form, because it happens to be labelled 
** wife.” 4 - 

“The remedy is in your own hands,” said 
Mentor to a bright-littie woman, who was slow- 


ly and by imperceptible degrees changing into — 


amachine. ‘I know your household cares are 
numerous and perplexirg. I know the babies 
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are many, and the hours of leisure few. I know 
that the royal line of Bridget rules you with a 
rod of iron. Nevertheless, what must be, will 
be. And you must make a strong, bold, inde- 
pendent effort to assert, against ail depressing 
circumstances, your individual, womanly iden- 
tity. Give that which ig best and noblest in 
you a little light and air, and nourishment, and 
your mirror will soon tell you—and more plain- 
ly still your husband’s face—that the old beauty 
has come back. Promise me that you will give 
a half hour a day to your old readings.” 

The young wife promised, and afterward con- 
fessed the result. 

Worn ont with the trials of hursery and 
kitchen, she took up Miss Mitford’s letters, 
only because she bad promised, her distorted 
mind still lingering on her work-basket, with 
little Harry’s embroidered frock ; but in five 
minutes, time and place had changed, and she 
was interested, absorbed, happy. When the 
clock struck the half hour, she came from ano- 
ther world back to her own refreshed and in- 
vigorated. The effort she had made to take her 
mind out of the old routine, and give it some- 
thing new and fresh, was cf the greatest advan- 
tage to her. At the corresponding time the 
next day, she bappened to be talking nothings 
with a friend. She bravely recalled her promise 
and went, a little vexed by being bound with 
promises, to her room, to be again absorbed and 
delighted. In.spite of obstacles she read regu- 
larly every day, lengthening the time for study 
by economising time in other directions—one 
book giving place to another—till at the end of 
a few weeks, she was rewarded by hearing her 
husband say, ‘‘ What~in .the world have you 
been doing with yourself lately ? You've grown 
young by ten years, within as many weeks,” 
punctuating the sentence freely with kisses. 

It was all plain enough. She had been grow- 
ing morbid and hopeless. If that was all there 
was to life she didn’t care; she hadn’t enough 
even to keep her dress fresh »nd pretty, unless 
there was some motive of vanity. The soul, 
now strengthened and encouraged, asserted 
itself. No longer ignored and shamed, it hoped 
and dreamed again; it had glimpses of ineffable 
things beyond. 














ABOU DICKENS. 
——+ -— 


Mz. Wiis in a letter, part of which we 
copy from the Home Journal, speaks of meeting 
with the publisher Macrone one morning in the 
Strand, London, who, he says, informed me 
that he was going to visit Newgate, and asked 
me to join him. I willingly agreed, never hav- 
ing seen this famous prison, and after I was 
seated in the cab he said that he was to pick up 
on the way a young paragraphist for the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, who wished to write a description 
of it. In the most crowded part of Holborn, 
within a door or twoof the Bulland Mouth Inn 
(the great starting and stopping place of the 
stage coaches), we pulled up at the entrance of 
a large building used for lawyers’ chambers. 
Not to leave me. sitting in the rain, Macrone 
asked me to dismount with him. I followed 
by a long flight of stairs to an upper story, and 
was ushered into an uncarpeted and bleak-look- 


ing room, with a deal table, two or three chairs, ' 


a few books, a small boy and Mr. Dickens for 


the contents. I was only struck at first with |. 


one thing (and I made a memorandum of it 
that evening, as the strongest instance I had 
seen of English obsequiousness to employers) 


~ 





the degree to which the poor author was over- 
powered with the honor of his publisher's 
visit! I remember saying to myself, as I sat 
down on a ricketty chair, *‘ My good fellow, if 
you were in América with that fine face and 
your ready quill, you would have no need to be 
condescended to by a publisher.” Dickens 
was dresed very much as he has aince described 
Dick Swiveller—minus the swell look. His 
hair was cropped close to his head, his clothes 
scant, though jauntily cut, and after changing 
a ragged office coat for a shabby blue, he stood 
by the door, collarless and buttoned up, the 
very personification, I thought, of a close sailor 
to the wind. We went down and crowded into 
the cab (one passenger more than the law al- 
lowed, and Dickens partly in my lap and partly 
in Macrone’s), we drove on to Newgate. In 
his works, if you remember, there is a destrip- 
tion of the prison, drawn from this day’s obser- 
vation. We were there an hour or two, and 
were shown some of the celebrated murderers, 
confined for life, and one young soldier waiting 
for execution ; and in one of the passages we 
chanced to meet Mrs. Fry on her usual errand 
of benevolence. Though interested in Dickens's 
face, I forgot him, naturally enough, after we 
entered the prison, and I do not think I heard 
him speak during the two hours. I parted 
from him at the déor of the prison, and con- 
tinued my stroll into the city. Not long after 
this, Macrone sent me the sheets of ‘‘ Sketches 
by Boz,” with a note saying that they were by 
the gentleman who went with us to Newgate. 
I read the book with amazement at the genius 
displayed in it, and in my note of reply assured 
Macrone that I thought his fortune was made 
as a publisher, if he could mopopolize the 
author. 

Two or three years afterward I was in Lon- 
don, and was present at the complimentery 
dinner given to Macready. Samuel Lover, who 
sat next me, pointed out Dickens. [looked up 
and down the table, but was wholly unable to, 
single him out without getting my friend to 
number the people who sat above him. He 
was no more like the same man I had seen 
that a tree in June is like the same tree in 
February. He sat leaning his head on his hand 
while Bulwer was speaking, and with his very 
long hair, his very flashy whistcoat, his chains 
and rings, and withal a paler face than of old, 
he was totally unrecognizable. The comparison 
was very interesting to me, and I looked at him 
along time. He was then in the culmination 
of popularity, and seemed jaded to stupefac- 
tion. 

Now, since everything connected with the 
dead author is interesting to the world, we are 
tempted to quote, without permission, from 
a private letter, written by Rev. Dr. Tefft, of 
Bangor, now in London. After speaking of a 
visit to Westminster Abbey, he says : 

‘*T was there the other day, when they buried 
Dickens, or rather, soon afterwards, for the 
Abbey was at the moment closed to all but the 
family of the author. When the simple funeral 
was over I went in and looked sadly upon the 
spot where he was laid away among the im- 
mortals: who there take their rest. fis nearest 
neighbors in that city of the dead are, David 
Garrick and Dr. Samuei Johnson. The statue 








quiem fer him who has just; fallen asleep. 
Dryden, Chaucer, Spencer, and Milton are 
in a vaulted niche near by ; and scores of kings, 
queens, statesmen, philosophers, generals, ora- 
tors and writers, stand, and almost breathe in 
marble in every part of the sacred edifice. 

“A sort of wall of benches has been laid 
round the spot and on one of these I sat for an 
hour, thinking of the great man’s career in life, 
and of the immortal companions, with whom 
he had now come to take his rest.” 
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BY EMILY FAITHFOLL. 
— 
Vicrorts Press, London June, 1870." 
10 the Editor of the Revolution : 

One of the best sights we have had in Lon- 
don this spring, has been the pretty perform- 
ance at the Hanover Squaré Rooms of Madam 
Brenner’s pupils. For some months this lady 


has been teaching gymnastics to girls, and 


aboat a fortnight since, dressed in tunics and 
trowsers of flannel,’ they exhibited to their 
friends and relations their increased suppleness 
of limb and grace of action. The programme 
included all the exercises taught, from simple 
marching, to rope ladders and skating (on 
wheels.) This 1s indeed an effort in the right 
direction, for the body requires as much culti- 
vetion as the mind, and it is impossible to 
over-rate the importance of bringing all the 
muscles into fair play. Feats of strength are 
to be avoided, but dancing, rowing, swim- 
ming and riding are requisite for girls as wellas 
men. If people would only read Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell’s Laws of Health, or some of Dr. 
Lankester’s manuals, we might perhaps see a 
little more intelligence displayed by parents on 
this all-important point. 

One of our leading papers, the Spectator, al- 
though opposed to Woman’s Franchise, con- 
tains a capital article I mean to republish in 
the Victoria Magazine, suggesting that the Prin- 
cess Louise (who is said to be like her sister, 
the Princess Victoria of Prussia—the ‘“ac- 
knowledged soul of a great European party),”’ 
‘‘ should assume a leadership in all woman’s 
work of the good sort,’’ in charity, in art, in that 
curious sway of the sex towards a new social 
order, which is known as the Woman's Rights 
movement, in fact, as a kind of Visitor-General 
for all female hospitals, female schools, female 
colleges, and Chairman-General of all sensible 
women’s movements. ‘We want,” says the 
Spectator, ‘‘ a Princess for those great positions, 
an informal Ministry of women; and if the 
Princess Louise can fill it, we don’t see why 
etiquettes, whether social or consti 
should stand in the way. ; 

Mr. Haskin’s paper at the Victoria Society 
has excited a good deal of newspaper diseus- 
sion, the meeting was very badly reported, as 
people will see by the July Vicloria; at the 
same time Mr. Haskin’s novel proposal of 150 
ladies sjtting in the House of Lords was cal- 
culated to excite amusement, and a very young 
of the evening, to make:a foolish speech, which 
has been made the worst of by our enemies. 
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hold it, for I think it will, on the whole, do a 
great ‘deal cof good. On the 2d of July, our 
opponents take possession of the field, and Mr. 
McGregor Allan will read~a paper against the 
Franehise, and we shall have to make good the 
defence. 


A friend has just been in to tell me that Miss 
Garrett has been summoned to Paris to take 
her degree. She will be entitied to wearfa scarlet 
cloak and hat like the examiners, and I believe 
several ladies are going to see the ceremony. 

The only Female Medical College we have in 
London held its annual meeting the other day, 
in Exeter Hall, under the presidency of Lord 


Shaftesbury. There is some difference of opin- 


ion here respecting the merits of this school, 
and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell and Miss Garrett 
refuse to have anything to do with, and disbe- 
lieve in a class of ladies-acting as midwives ; 
of course, I should not presume to place my 
opinion against theirs on a purely professional 
point, and naturally as one who will be doctored 
instead of doctoring others, I am anxious to 
keep the recognized standard up to the highest 
possible point, at the same time I cannot un- 
derstand an objection to skilled instead of un- 
skilled midwives. . The mistake is in mixing 
up the two demands, we ought in this instance 
and in every other, to call a spade, a spade, 
and while I cannot but wish to see our present 
Mrs. Gamps’ replaced by thoroughly trained, 
educated women, I quite allow that they ought 
to be content with a distinctive name, and to 
forego all claim to the rank cf medical practi- 
tioners. Anyhow, I confess toa sympathy witb 
the Female Medical College, only I wish those 
in authority would go further then they do. 
Two of Miss Pechey’s fellow-students at Edin- 
burgh, Mrs. Thorne and Miss Chaplin, owe their 
early training to it, and I never like to despise 
the ‘‘ day of sxzall things,”’ but I think those in- 
terested in movements of this kind are bound 
to help in making things better, when they 
consider there is need of improvement. Any- 
way, a ‘* house divided against itself” is always 
bad, and women have to learn the vaide of 


~ co-operation ; at present there is far too much 


fear of incurring risks and blame for others. It 
is not pleasant, I have smarted under it myself 
since last Monday’s discussion, bat it must be 
endured for all causes meant ultimately to 
triumph. This is one point I have always ad- 
mired so in Miss Anthony—her splendid cour- 
age—she is a life’s lesson in that one particular ! 
But to return to the Female Medical College. 


’ It is supposed that some impending legislation 


will remove many difficulties now in the way of 
female students. In the meantime thecom- 
mittee submit : ‘ 

1, That all medical degrees and licenses to practice 
medicine should be open to candidates without distinc- 
tion of sex. 

2, Thata distinctive qualification should be estab- 
lished for persons intending to practice midwifery in 
sthall districts and couniry towns. 

3. That there is no necessity to enforce any special 
curriculum of study upon candidates for a license to 
practice any branch of medicine, inasmuch as the ex- 


- aminations might easily be so arranged as amply to test 


the practical skill, as well as the medical and scientific 
knowledge, of every candidate, 

4, That treedom to acquire medical and scientific 
knowledge in the way most convenient to candidates for 
a license would greatly facilitate access to the profession, 
and thus largely benefit the public, and while destroy- 
ing the present, monopoly favor of privileged schools 
would remove a barrier to the improvement and cheap- 
ening of medical education. ° 

If these principles be adopted in the forthcoming Act, 
there will remain, the ,Committee urge,: no difficulties 
in the way of women who wish to deyote themselves to 
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the practice of medicine in any one or all of its depart- 
ments. 

Lord Shaftesbury, in putting opal iateen ani- 
mated and interesting speech in favor of the objects of 
the Society, which he characterized as eminently practi- 
cal and useful, and said that those who went into meta- 
physical speculations about the character of women had 


better be left there, as such speculations had really no- |! 


thing to do with the practical question at issue ; and 
this Society was doiuz a great work in its college, where 
educated women could get such a medical knowledge as 
would eminently fit them to gain a useful livelihood in 
any part of the world as skilled midwives. His. lord. 
ship also referred to the Bill before Parliament contain- 
ing the word ‘‘ person”’ throughout, and imposing. no 
disability on woman candidates, 

The Russian government has decided to ad- 
mit women into the Medical University at St. 
Petersburg, and a diploma as ‘midwife is to con-. 
fer the right to practice on all who go through 
the prescribed examinations. A very interest- 
ing lecture was delivered on the 25th of May, 
by Miss Mathilde Land, on the Valsunga Saga, 
the Scandinavian counterpart of the-Lay of the 
Nibelungen. The lecturer followed the version 
lately given to the English public, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris, the author of those noble poems, 
** Jason’ and ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.” She 
had a small but cultivated audience, and cer- 
tainly gave an intelligent exposition of . the 
characteristics of the great epic, which has 
been called the Iliad of Northern Europe. 

We are just expecting Miss Rye’s return to 
England ; she has certainly done good work in 
her day and generation. -According to some 
statistics recently published we find that 2,000 
orphans are brought up in Liverpool by the 
parish authorities. They cost for. their mere 
maintenance and education £13 a year each; 
and, including the interest on the cost of land 
and buildings, £18 a year, which makes a total 
of £36,000 a year out of the rates. Miss Rye, 
in taking away 50 girls at the average age of 
eight years, has saved the rate-payers £5,200, 
and at the same time provided for the children 
very much better than would otherwise have 
been possible. If educated women have any 
difficulty in finding a means of livelihood in our 
Colonies, according to a letter just received 
from an Australian correspondent, domestic 
servants are eagerly enough caught up. The 
Lady Jocelyn took out thirty-five in this ca- 
pacity, and 150 candidates for their’ services ap- 
peared at the hiring depot, and it was a case 
not of employers choosing servants, but of 
servants selectivg their employers. 


T must give you two recent observations of 
two leaders of thought respecting women’s 
rights and duties, Mr. Mill, writing to thank 
Malle. Daubie for a copy of her book, entitled, 
Ia, Condition morale de la femme pauvre au 19eme 
Siecle,” says : 

“‘T wish that this book could be read from 
beginning to end by all nfen and all women of 
the so-called enlightened classes. I believe it 
would cause many of them to be ashamed of 
their culpable inaction in the presence of such 
frightful evils and such monstrous injustice. 
Unfortunately, France is far from possessing 
that bad pre-eminence which you attribute to 
it. Social reformers are always prone to be- 
lieve that other countries are in advance of 
their own. Unhappily the difference is too 
frequently more apparent than real. You be- 
stow in many passages praises upon England 
to which “it has no right upon the subject in 
question, while again those in Engiand who 
uphold the cause of women frequently insist 
that their condition is much better in France. 
Unhappily, both are mistaken. As to the be- 
ginning whigh has been made here with a view 
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to the regulation of prostitution, and which it 
is being attempted to extend, your ‘book is 
sufficient to-condemn it without appeal, The 
attempt has excited here a very serious opposi- 
tion. An association of women, some of whom 
are highly distinguished, has been formed to 
excite public opinion against this deplorable 
system. ‘They are well seconded by men, and 
there is reason to hope that not only will the 
system be not pushed further, but that what 
has been done will necessarily be undone.” 


Mr. Ruskin, at the close of a recent lecture 
on war, uddressed to the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Woolwich, made the following remarks to 
the ladies present : 

“*You may wonder, perhaps, that I have 
spoken this night in praise of war. Yet truly, 
if it might be, I, for one, would fain join the 
cadence of hammer-strokes that should beat 
swords into ploughshares ; and that this can- 
not be, is not the fault of us men. It is your 
fault. Wholly yours. Only by your command, 
or by your permission, can any contest take 
placa among us. And the real, final reason for 
all the’ poverty, misery, and rage of battle 
throughout Europe is simply that you women, 
however good and religious, however self- 
sacrificing for those whom you love, ate too 
selfish and too thoughtless to take pains for 
any creature out of your immediate circles. 
You fancy that you are sorry for the pain of 
others, Now, I just tell you this ; that if the 
usual course of war, instead of unroofing peas- 
ants’ houses and ravaging peasants’ fields, 
merely broke china upon your own drawing- 
room tables, no war in civilized countries would 
last a week. I tell you more, that, at whatever 
moment you choose to put a period to war, you 
could do it with less trouble than you take at 
any day to go out to dinner. You know, or at 
least you might know, if you would think, that 
every battle you bear of has made many 
orphans and widows. We have none of us 
heart enough truly to mourn with thcse ; but, 
at least, we might put on the outer symbols of 
mourning. with them. Let but every Christian 
lady who has conscience towards God vow that 
she will mourn, at least outwardly, for His kill- 
ed creatures. Your prayer is useless, gud your 
church-going mere mockery of God, if you 
have not plain obedience in you to your con- 
science. Let every lady in the bappy classes 
of civilized Europe simply vow that, while eny 
cruel war proceeds, she will wear black—a 
mute’s black—with no jewel, no ornament, no 
excuse for an invasion into prettiness : I tell 
yqu again, no war would last a week.” 

Very shortly the Married Women’s Property 
Bill will be introduced into the House of Lords 
by Lord Cairns, and we are waiting the result 
with the deepest anxiety, for we are far behind 
you in this as in many other matters, and, not- 
withstawfding the urgent necessity of a measure 
to secure simple justice to thousands of suffer- 
ing women, the Committee are hampered 
for want of the sinews of war, though few 
political agitations could have carried on with 
80 little expense as this has be-n conducted by 
Miss Wolstenholme, Miss Becker, and their 
colleagues. 

p —-_______________| 

A Woman Suffrage Society has been formed 
at Prague, and a political journal devoted to the 
cause is about to be started. If they keep on 
agitating, the women of the Old World will win 
the immortality of having been the first to give a 
strong impulse to this truly republican move- 
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WOMAN'S 1ALKATIVE TONGUE. 
a 

Ir there is one statement with regard to wo- 
man which has been more generally accepted 
than any other, it is this, that Nature has be- 
stowed upon her the gift of tongues far more 
liberally than upon man. Fluency of speech, 
vivacity of expression, and a graceful and 
original way of putting things have always been 
reckoned as among the chief claims of our sex: 
Conversation is one of the fine arts in which 
women are acknowledged to be experts. The 
length and volubility of a woman’s tongue have 
passed into a proverb, but the constant use of 
that member has been admitted to be one of 
woman's prerogatives and has been acquiesced 
in not only as a necessity of her organization, 
but as in the best interests of sotiety ; for if 
practice makes perfect, the,more women talk 
the belter for their listenerz. 


Human beings are gregarious, and no one 
will deny that the expression of thought and 
the interchange of sympathy are among her 
most delightful experiences. 

Human life is at once monotonous and varied, 
our circumstances, our interests, our emotions, 
are identical and dissimilar. Weare born, we 
live, we love, we toil, we suffer, we enjoy, we 
die. But as from the few primal colors, the 


artist with magical skill knows how to charm: 


our eye with infinite gradation of hue, and as 
from the combination of the geven notes of the 
scale the musician evolves such glorious har- 
mony, so from the simpie facts of life does each 
human soul mark out for itself new possibili- 
ties of emotion, and no pleasure is more subtle 
or exquisite than that of comparing, through 
speech, our experiences with that of our fel- 
lows—no sensation comparable to, that of dis- 
covering, under all our varied moods, the key- 
note of sympathy which is in unison with all 
our kind. 

Language, then, is higher than all other forms 
of expression, and if woman be mistress of that 
subtle art of speech which reveals the secret 


souls of men to each other, she may well be- 


proud of the power she possesses. 

- But is this true? With keener intuition and 
readier speech than man, has she learned how 
to use her gifts for the best service of the race ? 
is she not too often half-unconscious of the ex- 
istence, and wholly untrained in the use of 
these her noblest faculties? The cunning hand 
of the master must have had long training be- 
fore it can interpret the music that lies hidden 
in the keys of the instrument ; the sculptor 
must give years of toil to his work before the 
clay grows into beauty under his fingers ; the 
painter, the singer, all artists, in short, know 
that a life’s devotion to study must be the price 
of success. For God gives these highest gifts 
to His creatures only in the germ ; upon the re- 
cipient He pats the responsibility and the duty of 
development. In the highest of all arts, then, 
that of conversation, it is idle to expect any de- 
gree of perfection without thought and train- 
ing. We call it the highest of all arts, and is 
it not true? for if the revelation of beauty 








to the soul isa noble thing, is not the revela- 
tion of souls to each other a far nobler one? 
And this lofty work God has put into the hands 
of woman. Asin the beginning He saw that 
it was not good for man to be alone and gave 
woman to him as a companion, so to-day her 
mission is still the same. Through the power 
of her attraction not only the family but all so- 
ciety is bound together. She is the transparent 
medium through which men are revealed to 
each other. ~The purer she is the more clearly 
can the loftier parts of their natures be seen. 

It is owing to this subtle truth that the con- 
dition of woman is so sure an indication of the 
moral state of any community. But although 
this statement has been so often repeated that 
it has become trite, yet we do not realize the 
force of it. Men and women are equally in- 
different to their best interests. 

And as *t is not more surely alaw of nature 
that every power increases by exercise, than 
that any faculty is destroyed by neglect, so 
women by disuse, lose even the consciousness 
of what speech was meant to be. 


Instead of using it for the noble purposes for 
which God designed it, they pervert it to the 
deterioration of themselves and their associates’ 
They chatter incessantly about all sorts of trivial - 
ities, throwing in perhaps a little gossip by way 
of spice. ’ ° : 

Even if there is nothing malicious in their 
talk, it too often revolves around the three sub- 
jects which Thackeray declared were the only 
ones women could discuss, ‘‘ their servants, 
their children and their diseases.” 


Nor is this an unimportant matter. Talk 
makes up so large a part of every-day existence ; 
its influence is so noble and so far-reaching ; it 
is such a revelation of one’s own character ; it 
enters so deeply iuto the formation of the char- 
acter of others ; its tone depends so much upon 
women that it deserves the careful considcera- 
tion of every thoughtful person, so that speech 
shall not be as now too often merely the medi- 
um of rapid utterances but shall become what 
God intended it to be—the true intercommuni- 
cation of true souls. 








OUR WOMAN-ARTISTS. 


—_—_—_~>— 


Tue woman-artists of our new world paint 
more ideal visions with their hours and years 
than ever with their poor little brushes. Asa 
class, they are copyists and not creators, The 
great purple mountain, sleeping serenely under 
its white cap of clouds, the rosy burst of sun- 
shine upon some lonely lake come to us from 
their patient fingers charming in simple truth ; 
some quaint and ludicrous trait of childhood, 
some hint of pathos or humor, they are quick 
to seize and make us comprehend. It is always 
a clear and tangible Fact of Nature that they 
bring to us ; rarely a graceful suggestion of the 
ideality which men so love to say is the very 
expression of woman’s existence. Whatever 
dreams of saints and heroes, whatever graces of 
romantic fervor they may fill their hearts withal 
they keep to lighten their own prosaic paths 
and not ours. And dreamily remote enough 
are the lives of many feminine artists in New 


York. Yet with the fresh, unworldly charm of | 


the artist-life of Paris and Munich our American 
woman blends a certain shrewd practicality in 
detail that is not the least pleasant thing in her 
menage. She always knows the best and cheap- 
est place to buy beef-steak and cream-cakes, and 
as for the dainty differences of tea, no grocer, 
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be he ever so sly and ferocious, can for an in- 
stant puzzle her. 


In airy nooks along Broadway cluster our 
artistic sisters—sometimes in twos and threes, 
but generally in solitary state. They are genial 
creatures, but they respect the privacies of life 
—morbidly some of them—and prefer the deli- 
cious freedem of loneliness. Up above the 
dirty, thundering street, above shops filled with 
beauteous fabrics for which she has little 
thought and less desire, our maiden perches in 
maiden meditation. For trath to say, there 
are but few married women in the profession, 
husbands have claims, it would seem, superior 
to those of palette and canvas, and baby fingers 
are always pushing away one’s brushes and 
crayons. The little studio is found in the very 
top of some lofty bee-hive of a building. Upon 
the broad sky-light patter and sweep the rains 
and the snows, and in sultry, murky Spring 
days the smoke from neighboring chimneys 
hangs darkly above it. But, however dreary 
without, it is always sunny within. _The four 


narrow walls have been papered and draped by - 


the artist purely and the sketches and studies 
that are hung and pinned about have bright 
arrests of color aud suggest happy and loveable 
phases of life. It is seldom that one meets a 
morbid or unhealthy idea among these scraps. 
Little home-made brackets of cloth or-rustie 
boughs support a choice cast or two, perhaps 
an antique vase, all darlings of the artist’s heart, 
bought after many strivings between her desires 
and her battered purse, An ample sofa with a 
drawer beneath it, serVes as the seat of dignity 
by day and the artist’s bed by night, and wears 
a comforting and motherly air, with its bounc- 
ing pillows and warm cover, A small table, 
hidden under a warmly-tinted cloth, holds 
books and magazines, for our maiden indulges 
in studies other than those of color and form. 
One end of the room is always invisible behind 
a screen, but after you have won her kindly 
liking it may be peeped at with impunity. The 
cunningest of little cooking-stoves nesties there 
and the few neat pots and pans that hang above 
it are redolent of savory and dainty dishes con- 


cocted bya lady’shand. A prim little cupboard - 


has ever bread aud cheese and something more 
upon its shelves, and its store of china is deli- 
cately quaint. Two spoons are all the silver 
our maiden possesses, but of these she is as 
proud as she might be of flagons and goblets of 
wondrous workmanship. A pleasant picture 
she makes at her lunch hour, when, with an in- 
finitesimal square of damask, her pretty china, 
her two spoons, her tiny chop, and shining 
fruit, she spreads her table and sits solitary but 
jolly, to eat of the goods her own hands have 
provided. And quite as pleasant a picture is 
she when, with lunch whisked off, and grey 
linen apron whidked on, she pounces upon her 
precious easel and yecalls the loveliness of her 
Summer ramble. Our artists are nearly all of 
one type—little women, with soft, brown hair, 
and grey eyes, often abstracted in their bright- 
ness. Most of them have drifted into the thir- 
ties and forties, but their lives keep for them 
all the freshness of their first youth. They 
dwell in little worlds apart so many days of the 
year that nature finds it easy to assert her gra- 
cious claims. Scattered among these elder 
workers are a few young girls, bright, thought- 
ful, devoted to their easels. A pretty memory 
is that of a Broadway studio, a tiny nest hang- 
ing in the upper air, uncarpeted, unbeautiful, 
save for the vines and brilliant autumn leaves 


that trailed and clung everywhere, the striking 
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studies on the two easels, the small, dead 
pigeons, with their wings outstretched so pit- 
eously, and the girl of twenty, whose frank and 
innocent face and gweet brown eyes dignified 
the whole. A shy New Enigland girl, with few 
friends and fewer acquaintances, she gives her 
days to her brushes and her books and is in 
truth a dreamer, but no sentimentalist. Quite 
as shy in soul and earnest in work is that rough, 
desperate creature, Lily Spencer, who struggles 
bravely with the hard, bare pyesent, and ten- 
~ derly loves the unnumbered bairns who are to 
make ‘her future easy and beautiful, one must 
hope. ; 
At intervals the artist proves herself a dame 
of happily social tastes. Of Winter nights when 
the sleet tinkles on the sky light and the darkly- 
colored studio glows with warmth ‘and light, 
merry companies assemble to make execrable 
but hilarious puns, to chant Scotch ballads with 
more delight than tune, and to eat nuts and 
apples with the blithe gusto of ten-year olds, 
Among the group of feminine comrades an oc- 
casional bearded brother is found who cracks 
the nuts and tells scraps of his life in Rome 
with frank and genial pity on the women who 
listen and long for like glorious experiences. 
Masculine artists have a deal of chivalric sym- 
pathy for their working sisters and are always 
helpfal when their own absorbing labor per- 
mits. _ 

Among themselves the women are little trou- 
bled by petty jealousies and dislikes. They 
have much esprit du corps, and between many of 
them is very sweet and earnest comradeship. 
They are ever ready with simple and kindly 
courtesies, and sympathy is rarely refused to 
less successful workers. The Art Association 
which they have formed is an admirable instru- 
ment of self and social help. 

It is hard to be forced to confess that our 
women artists are but poorly paid for their 
work. We have not yet learned that a woman’s 
picture, if well painted, has no less claim to 
generous acknowledgment than has that of her 
friend in coat and smoking-cap. But with her 
increasing earnestness and assured power, she 
may feel that this wrong is not one which can 
never be righted. 


With the first Summer sunshine our maiden 
flits off to inland mountains, or to some distant 
marshy shore where she studies desperately, 
and drinks in beauty and rest with all her eyes 

. and heart and soul. The half-dozen lady-artists 
who have husbands and babies to delight them 
withal toss their worries to the sweet south 
wind and find strength and dear content in the 
lazy hours that succeed the Winter's struggles 
with paints and little pantaloons, with classic 

heads on canvas and little heads not quite so 
classic on dainty pillows, with remembered 
landscape and fa‘r, human pictures of baby 
mischief and jollity. 
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An Exrna Revotvtion.—In view of the fact 
that so many of our subscribers have written to 
us saying substantially, «‘ If you will send mea 
few extra copies of Taz Revoxvrion, I can make 
a good use of them by distributing specimens 
among my friends,” we have determined to 

- send, this week, an extra copy to each sub- 
scriber who is not in arrears, with a request 
that the paper may be promptly handed to some 
one who, on reading it, will be likely to sub- 
scribe. We are taking every legitimate method 
of increasing our circulation, and we respect- 
fully solicit the cordial assistance of all our 
friends in extending the influence of our jour- 
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nal. In saying this, we are not speaking for 
ourselves, but for the cause. 





‘FEMALE HOM@OPA1HIC PHYSICIANS. 





Tue irrepressible woman question has 
thrust itself forward again for solution. This 
time the hapless Homeopathic physicians of 
Kings County have been called upon to confront 
and reply to it, greatly to their dissatisfaction. 


The Brooklyn Union gives an account of the 
proceedings, which is substantially as follows : 

The first application for membership to the 
Kings County Homeopathic Medical Society 
was that of Mrs. F. R. Coddington, of No. 391 
Pacific street, some three months since, 
Though the lady is a regular graduate of a 
medical college, much opposition was made to 
her admission. 

Dr. Elliot, who was President at the time, 
but whose term of office was soon to expire, 
was desirous not to have the question brought 
up during his administration ; and the two at- 
tempts which were made to have the application 
acted upon proved ‘entirely unsuccessful. One 
month ago, the name of Mrs, Alice B, Campbell, 
another regular graduate, was presented at the 
annual meeting for the election of officers, Af- 
ter the usual business was transacted and some 
of the members had gone, a vote being taken, 
Mrs. Campbell, and Dr. G. H. R. Bennet, a 
convert from the allopathic school, were 
elected, and the female M.D. paid her dues 
and initiation fee after the manner of men. 


The facts, however, becoming known to 
some members who,were opposed to the ad- 
mission of females, they resolved to have the 
subject reconsidered at the next regular meet- 
ing. On Tuesday evening, when the Society 
‘met, with its new President, Dr. W. L. R. Per- 
rine, in the chair, Dr. Bryant objected to the ad. 
mission of Mrs. Campbell to membership on the 
ground of its unconstitutionality, and the mat- 
ter was warmly discussed. Drs. Bryant, J. L. 
Keep, L. Keep, Minturn, Skiles, Bennet, Sum- 
ner, Aten, and others, argued that the consti- 
tution 8f the society, though it declares that 
any regular graduate of a medical college, who 
is a believer in homeopathic principles, shall 
be eligible to membership, since it speaks al- 
ways in the masculine gender, certainly does 
not contemplate the admission of females, and 
that to admit a female would not only be con- 
trary to the constitution, but would endanger 
the very existence of the society (!)” 

On the other side, Drs. W. Wright, A. Wright, 
“Morrell, Wells, Moffat, Underwood, Bowen, 
Perrineard, Hasbrouk, argued that the laws of 
the state made no distinction between male 
and female physicians, and that the constitu- 
tion of the society, if it conflicted with the laws 
of the state, was of no binding effect. These 
women, being regular graduates of colleges in- 
corporated by the state, were required by law 
to become members of some medical society, 
and their convictions and preferences being for 
the homeopathic, they kad applied to them, and 
the society had no right to exclude them ; in 
fact, to do so would be contrary to the laws of 
the State. / 

Neither side was willing to yield the point, 
but after much discussion, aud several unsuc- 
cessfal motions to adjourn, a resolution was 
passed, by a majority of three, declaring that 
the action of the previous meeting, admitting 
Mrs. Campbell, was ‘‘ null and void,” and direct- 
ing that the feds and dues paid by her be re- 
funded. ; 








During the progress of the discussion Mrs. 
Campbell, and Mrs. Brown, another appli- 
cant for membership, were present, manifest 
ing much interest, and at its close several 
Doctors apologized for their opposition, and 
explained that it was solely on the ground of 
its unconstitutionality that they objected to 
their admission and not on account of their 
sex, 

It is said that an appeal will be made to the 
Homeopathic Society of the state, and, if neces- 
sary, to the courts. . 





A Worn or THanzs To ovr Frrenps.—If it 
were possible to answer in detail the many 
cheering and friendly letters which we receive 
from friends of the cause and of this journal, 
residing in all parts of the country, we would 
do so gladly, and feel ourselves honored by the 
opportunity of thus personally conferring with 
many of the noblest minds and hearts in Ame- 
rica. But our numerous correspondents must 
accept, in general terms, our acknowledgment 
of their flatterirg compliments, and their warm- 
ly expressed interest in Taz Revorvtion. 








Mr. Trxton, President of the Union Woman’s 
Suffrage Society, received last week a cordial 
letter from the Executive Committee of the 
Universal Franchise Association of Washington, 
D. C., enclosing a check for twenty-five dollars, 
in aid of the Society’s great and noble work. 











To att Sensreie Busryess Men.—One of the 
secrets of success in business is, to make your 
business known. To omake it known, you must 
advertise. To advertise to advantage, you must 
not forget these pretty, winsome columns of 
Tue Revotvtion which you are now reading 
and (we hope) admiring. One of our exchanges 
says that ‘Trying to do business without ad- 
vertising is tike winking through a pair of green 
goggles—you may know that you are doing it, 
but nobedy else does.” Cease to do business 
in this sKort-sighted way. Advertise liberally. 
And if you advertise in Taz Rervotvurion, you 
will not only profit yourself but help that good 
cause for which, and for which alone, Taz 
RevotvtTion ‘lives, and moves, and has its 
being.” 





Exrract from a letter from Miss Belle Bush, 
Principal of Belvidere*Seminary, N. J. 


‘*Mrs. Stanton was present at the Anniver- 
sary exercises of the Belvidere Seminary, which 
occurred the 22d and 23d ult. She gave the 
closing address, speaking for nearly two hours 
to an appreciative audience. Her theme, The 
Education of Boys and Girls, was ably treated, 
and many of her remarks elicited enthusiastic 
applause, Mrs. Stanton has won many warm 
friends in Belvidere, who will ever remember 
with pleasure her coming and bless her for her 
words of wisdom and encouragement.” 3 


Tue Marrrep Woman’s Separate Property Bit 
DEFEATED IN Conngcricut.—In the Conn ecticut Legis- 
lature yesterday the bill giving married women the 
control of their own property was defeated by 74 to 72. 
An amend nent was offered providing that the bill 
should not affect the property of those already married, 
for which the majority of the Republicans voted, and 
thus killed the biJl. The majority of the Democrats 
voted against it. Messrs. Brewster, Latham, and Wil- 
cox, Republicans, delivered the only speeches in opposi- 
tion. 

The theory that women are fully and fairly 
represented by men, finds a fit commentary in . 








lagh few years, In the. 
Jurispradence, 


this action of the Connecticut legislature ; what- 
ever may be the views of women on the matter 
of Saffrage, there are few of them, we imagine, 
who would not wish to have some voice in the 
management, and some action in the disposal 
of the property which they have inherited, or 
which they may own in their own right. 

Judging from this last effort of the law-mak 
ers of Connecticut, we must conclude that the 
spirit of the fathers yet animates the sons of 
this state, and that the leaven of the Blue Laws 
is still an active principle in her legislation. 


Betters from Sricuds 


EXTRACT FROM A NOTE FROM W188 LYDIA BECKER. 
Mancuester, June 15, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Revolution : 

I woxper which of our countries will first 
win political Suffrage for women. Here we 
have a limited one. I have just received from 
a friend a ‘‘state of the poll”’ ina neighboring 
town, for the election of “‘ Improvement Com- 
missioners,” —that is, officers who are to have 











the local. government of the town. But they 


have made it a distinctly political contest, and 
the rivals fight under Liberal .and Tory 4 
colors. Now in this election women vote—not 
by recent legislation but by rights coequal with 
those of men. The Suffrage was never given to 
women, they have always had it. 

The municipal elections, too, are always poli- 
tical, women vote freely in them under the act 
of last year, so that women in England take an 
active part now in political voting, though they 
are excluded from the Parliamentary vote. 

Again giving you my best wishes, I am very 
sincerely, Lypm E. Becxer. 








Drs Mores, Iowa, June 23, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Revolution : 

Amnp the excitement of a western tour, I have 
been unable to fulfil a promise, made two weeks 
since, to the members of the Reading Associa- 
tion of Crawfordsville, Indiana ; i. ¢., that on 
their behalf I would extend to Susan B. An- 
thony, through the columns of Tue Revorvrion, 
their earnest ‘‘ thank you ” for her recent labor 
of love among us. For two years we had been 
endeavoring to construct a firm foundation, but 
the work was slow and labdrious until Miss An- 
thony put hershoulder to the wheel and gave a 
lecture for our benefit. We were selfishly glad 
for our Association, rlad for Miss Anthony and 
glad for the cause when we took an inventory 
of the quantity and the quality of the audience 
which greeted, with intense appreciation, this 
pioneer worker in the cause of Woman’s Suf- 
frage ; and when one of our good citizens ex- 
claimed, “ Why, she would honor any Parlie- 
ment in the world! '’ my heart beat responsive 
to another “thank God for Susan B. An- 
thony ! ” 

Gratefully do we, who are just entering the 
lists, twine the laurel for all our battle-scarred 
leaders, and earnestly do we of the West hope 
and work for union. - 

o~<\ irgere M. Bornron. 


ee 
_Gamrtn, Ga,, June 21, 1870. 

To the Bilor of the evolution: 
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4 entirely in the husband, and if she was 


+ | As to the question of Suffrage, it has never been 


+ certainly its outward promise was more than 





last dime of her patrimoxy and leave her frieud- 
less and in poverty to pave her way through 
life as best she could, or, if he was so disposed, 

he could only convey property to. her through a 
trustee, by a strict compliance with the laws of 
conveyance; but subsequently"he could convey 
to her in her own name but not so as to defeat 
his former creditor. But under our néw consti- 

tution, which is an improvement on the old, she 
holds all of her inherited property and her ac- 
quirements in her own right, which can never 
be alienated by the husband withoat the consent 
of the wife. This much she has already gained. 


discussed before our people, and consequently 
I cannot say whether it would be endorsed or 
opposed. 8. 
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Household, 


SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 

: —_.—— 
Tuat exploded bit of orthodoxy in relation to 
literary women—that they never make good 
housekeepers—has never been more beautifully 
refated than in the case of Sarah Helen Whit- 
man, the Providence poetess. 
Having been one of the favored number of 
guests at her house, we are prepared to ‘ de- 
clara that we have seen and testify to that we 
do know.” 
A low-browed, old-fashioned building—than 
which the Haworth Parsonage, sacred to the 
cleanly and orderly methory of Charlotte 
Bronte, could not have been more fastidiously 
neat—rises before us in pleasant memory. And 





fulfilled by its inward performance. Have you 
ever seen a bird’s nest? Itis here, and nota 
straw nor a bit of down is amiss. A cosier, 
more tasteful spot than this low, old. fashioned 
parlor of hers, could not be imagined. There 
is no tinsel here—nothing at all for mere show. 
Comfortable old furniture—suggestive gf easy 
attitudes and general luissez faire, and for the 
rest, a carpet that you would never think of re- 
membering the paitern of, for pleasure in the 
recollection of the many genuine works of art 
and articles of vertu that seem less to adorn 
than to inhabit the room—making it a familiar 
dwelling-place for the muses. 

And the muses are such beautiful house- 
keepers! not a suspicion of dust mars their 
perfection anywhere. 

And the inner soul of a!l this orderly beauty 
is the poetess herself—brilliant enough as con- 
versationalist to have graced any Paris salon— [ 
independent enough to consult taste and com- 
fort rather than fashion in her dress—fresh and 
sweet enough as a woman to attract at middle- 
age far more homage than usually falls to the 
lot of youth and beauty. s 

What she is as a poetess it natin wat that we 
testify. The verdict of the public has placed 
her where our poor pen could do little to make 
or mar her fame! But this much we can testify, 
to the everlasting confusion of those persons 
who dare to say that literary women are never 
neat and capable house wives. 

pS 


A WOMAN'S IDEA OF WHAT A KITOH.- 
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| anfortanate in marriage he could squander the 


had a perfect right to be there. That would, of ' 


course, necessitate large windows. And then I 
would give as much attention to the ventilation 
of a kitchen as I would to a sleeping room. I 
would have a large circular device suspended 
over the cooking stove, with a hole in the cen- 
tre, and a tabe leading to the top of the house, 
to carry off the savory smells which the process 


of cooking generates, and prevent them from 


permeating the whole house. 

For these smeils, however savory and agree- 
able, are apt to take away something from the 
keenness of our appetite ; or, at ledst, cause us 
to anticipate something better than the reality. 
Then I would have a large sink, with a perma- 
nent soap-stone or marble wash bowl, for wash- 
ing the dishes, and another for draining. I 
would also have an adjustable pipe leading from 
the hot water tank to either of these basins. 
Besides this, [ would have sundry cupboards 
and closets arranged on the wall, so as ‘o be 
tasteful and decorative as well as convenient. 

Then I would have a space devoted to tiny 
drawers, such as one sees in a drug store, and 
labeled in this manner : Soda, allspice, nut- 
megs, cream of tartar, etc., so that at a single 
glance I could discover just what I wanted, 
without rumaging to find these things in some 
out-of-the-way corner, placed there by some 
untidy Bridget. This would save one a world 
of care now devoted to instructing every new 
servant, as to all places of things. Cooking is 
becoming so complicated now-a-days, that one 
needs all the arrangenients, and as many uten- 
sils, as a chemical laboratory; andthe good 
architect should give the mater familias ‘‘a place 
for everything.” 4 

—_ 
SHALL AMERICAN GIRLS BECOME SER. 
VAN18? 
ie aan 
Wuere to obtain good servants, and how to 


furnish remunerative employment for the 


numerous class of women who must be self- 
supporting, are two great social problems of 
the day. And there are those who fancy that 


the solution of one ot these problems necessa-' 


rily involves the solution of the other. But 
such persons take only the most superficial 
view of both subjects. There is no lack of ser- 
vants, such as they are ; it is the need of good 
servants which is so severely felt. And to in- 
crease the quantity would not necessarily im- 
prove the quality, while it would result in a re- 
duction of the wages of domestics, which, de- 
spite the cry of exorbitance, are already quite 
as low as they should be. 


But I will first refer to the actual practica- 
In the contemplated * 


bility of this scheme. 
general exodus of needy women from their 
garrets into the kitchens of tke wealthy, the 
fact is overlooked that a large proportion of 
these women are widows with families to sup- 
port, and are compelled, for the sake of these 
families, to keep a home about them, however 
poor that home may be. These will not desert 
their little ones for the good homes, high wages 
and wholesome food which our sovial econo- 
mists know how to descibe in such glowing 
colors. And who can blame them, if they feel 
that it is better that all should starve together, 
than to have their little flock scattered hither 
and thither, dependent on the cold ee of 
a pitiless world ? 

“Then, of those women who are weiner by: no 
family ties, a large number are physically in- 
capable of the duties which would 
be required of them as domestics, Neither 























habits nor education have fitted them for the 
position ; and though they might accept, and 
- fill it after a fashion, it would be a most un- 
salisfactory one for both employer and em- 
ployed, and they would become broken in 


health, and aged before their time. For house-” 


work is not the light and triviel employment 
that-those who have never attempted it seem to 
imagine. Washing, ironing, scrubbing, sweep- 
ing, standivg for hours in a close, dark, and 
heated kitchen, cooking, building fires, and 
lifting heavy articles, rising early and retiring 
late, though they may be endured without 
seeming inconvenience by persons of robust 
constitution, will never improve end strengthen 
those who first atiempt them with impaired 
health and weakened muscles. And it isa fact 
that admits of no questicn, that American wo- 
men are not so strong, and cannot endure so 
much as foreign women. Whether this weak- 
ness and this constitutional delicacy are the 
natural and unavoidable resulis of our climate ; 
whether they proceed from incorrect habits, 
and mannerof dress, or from improper food, I 
leave for others to discuss. 


Of the small fraction remaining of these wo- 
men there may be a few who might with ad- 
vantage to themselves seek employment in 
domestic service. But this is a matter that 
they, and they only, can decide. If they have 
no liking for this employment, a life spent’ in 
it would be one otf perpetual weariness and 
disgust, and it would be folly for them to at- 
tempt it—cruelty for any one to force them 
into it. But if, on the other hand, they have 
a taste for domestic duties, and can really do 
better pecuniarily as servants, than in their 
present mode of living, it is no harm to sug- 
gest the matter to them, though we have no 
right to.go further. Nor can we blame them if 
they find the scant crust of independence 
sweeter than the sufficient food and moderate 
wages offered them as the price of upremit- 
ting labor, and perpetual servitude to the re- 
quirements and whims of sometimes the most 
exacting and unreasonable of masters and mis- 
tresses. Let each grave counsellor make it a 
personal matter, and ask him or herself the 
question, what would be his or her decision in 
such a case ; bearing in mind that the relations 
between mistress and servant are ynlike those 
of employer and employed in any other de- 
partment of labor. Between employer and 
employed, the pledges and exactions are mu- 
tual’; whilst the mistress exacts everything 
from the servant and yields nothing, or as little 
as possible to her. 


In all occupations of men, and in most of 
those of women outside domestic service; there 
are stated hours of labor. At seven in the 
morning they begin, and end at six in the 
evening. And then comes entire personal free- 
dom which can only be interfered with by the 
consent of the employed, and with the under- 
standing of extra compensation. But the du- 
ties of the servant ‘must begin and end at just 
such an hour as her mistress chooses to require, 
And the sole respite from this unceasing toil is 
the half day or evening in the week grudgingly 
yielded, and with the usual understanding that 
there shall be no neglect or omission of duties, 
which must. be performed either before going 
out, or after her return. . ~ 

But many of these girls have no taste that 
lead them to the kitchen, and have really 
abilities, which, if rightly cultivated and di- 
rected, might lead them far higher. ‘I know 
‘I may shock a large and respectable class of 


people, who are just now urging that domestic 
duties are not only the most appropriate but 
the most honorable and the highest that women 
need aspire to. Even Horace Greeley has said 
that he would rather his daughter should know 
how to make a pudding than to edit a news- 


paper. For a woman who has a household 
which claims her attention, there is no degrada- 
tion in performing even the most menial duties 
in the care of that household, if it becomes 
necessary. If she does her work faithfully and 
earnestly, there is, on the contrary, something 
really ennobling in it—not in the labor itself, 
but in the spirit which prompts its performance. 
But in the case of a girl who has no domestic 
claims upon her, and to whom the matter is 
presented, stripped of all sentiment, it must be 
considered in a far different light. She should 
herself consider, and others should consider for 
her, before they dare to advise her in the matter, 
whether it will be for her good, morally, intel- 
lectually, physically, and pecuniarily, that she 
shall enter another person’s house, and per- 
form these menial duties. She must endure, 
while in this position, a constant wear upon her 
physical system, and with the present relations 
between mistrers and servant, few if any op- 
portunities are allowed for moral or intellectual 
improvements, while the wages, large as many 
may consider them, sink into utter insignifi- 
cance besides those which she might obtain in 
other positions. There are plenty of employ- 
ments now beginning to be opened to women 
in-which the labor is light in itself, and which 
do nat stunt the growth of mind and _ heart, 
but rather contribute to their development ; 
and in which, after a sufficient time allowed 
for the acquirement of a thorough and practi- 
cal knowledge of them, a woman may find her- 
self in receijt of an income of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty dollars per week. Added to this, her 
personal liberty and independence of action 
will be shielded by the safeguards which are 
thrown around all trades and ‘professions, and 
her hours of labor will have a definite limit. I 
think, viewing matters in this light, there can 
be little doubt as to which position, in her pecu- 
liar case, should be designated the “higher.” 


Then there is another aspect of affairs. The 
policy of our country is to invite rather than 
repel emigration from foreign shores, Of this 
emigration that is pouring in rapidly and 
steadily upon us, large proportion of the 
women are of a class to whom our domestic 
service, with its tolerable comforts, and its to 
them hberal wages, even with its drawbacks, 
offers a step in advance of their condition in 
their native countries—-a step which it is neces- 
sary they should take before they can ascend 
any higher either in the scale of labor or of 
society. They have strength of muscle and 
vigor of constitution that might put even our 
men to shame, while besides them our Ameri- 
can girls appear the veriest weaklings. Some 
place must be found for this numerous class, 
and if they are driven from our kitchens, in- 
capable as they are of ascending higher, they 
will of necessity sink lower, and go to fill our 
alms-houses and prisons. We cannot check this 
tide of emigration ; so we must provide for it 
in such a manner as to secure, as far as possi- 
ble, the best social and moral results to both 
our native and our foreign population, Our Irish 
and German girls, often devoid of education 
and training, can yet, by proper care and cul- 
‘tare on the part of mistresses, in time be. 
made to fill, and to fill well the places of do- 





mestics in our kitchens, Our American girls 


are at least partially prepared to enter upon an 
apprenticeship to a trade, or to begin study for 
a business or profession which will not only call 
into play the faculties which are already devel- 
oped, but arouse others into active life. They 
need only to learn the lesson that to labor 
is the duty of woman as well as of man, and to 
feel that they must turn to it with the same 
energy, perseverance and faithfulness that is 
required of a man, to find new fields of employ - 
ment ready for them, in which they may experi- 
ence that delightful independence, that blessed 
self-ownership without which the being is only 
half-developed. 


Will any one dare tell our lady printers, who 
earn their weekly twenty dollars, that they would 
be better off as the occupants of some kitchen 
under the sway of even the most reasonable 
aud considerate of mistres#®s, and in the re- 
ceipt of their board anda salary of three or 
four dollars a week? Would any one think of 
hinting to our lady editors and writers, some of 
whose names are powers in the land, and whose 
influence for good is unbounded, that, in agree- 
ment with Mr. Greeley’s idea, they ought never 
to have had ambition beyond the broiling of a 
steak and the compounding of a pudding? Or 
the successful lady physicians, who count their 
annual incomes by thousands, that they, if they 
had been unable to make a living by the needle, 
should have turned domestics? Many do dare 
to say all this in effect, I know, and, in spite of , 
the most brilliant examples and encouraging 
results, persist in prophesying the most igno. 
minious failure for all those who venture to step 
beyond what they are pleased to call ‘‘ the pro- 
per and natural sphere of woman.” Whole 
books, to say nothing of a host of newspaper 
and periodical articles, are being written to 
prove that to be impossible which already ex- 
ists beyond dispute. But these do no harm : 
they only set people thinking, and serve to 
point out more plainly to their notice the real 
facts in the case, which might otherwise escape 
their observation. 


And if « certain number of women have suc- 
ceeded in these and kindred occupations, what 
is to preyent many more from doing the same 
thing, provided they can be taught to look be- 
yond the narrow limits within which prejudice 
prescribes a woman’s employments, and can be 
spurred on to give the same care, time and 
study in preparing themselves that the success- 
ful ones have done? 

The class of women who might widen their 
sphere of labor, were they so minded, has much 
to learn which we cannot hope to teach them 
separately and individually. We. may do so, 
however, through the agency, of a gredually 
enlightened public sentiment, which the mass 
of them will in time come to reflect. - 

Of the besetting sins of women in regard to 
labor, I have already said much in previous 
papers, and shall say still: more in those to 
come, so I will pass by the subject now. . 

We are told that a large class of foreign ser- 
vants are ignorant and inefficient. Of course 
they are. How can they help being otherwise ? 
But are they any more so than a large class of 
their mistresses, as far, at least, as concerns 
household affairs? And while the former may 
be excused by reason of their want of oppor-. 
tanity to learn the proper ways of doing things, 
the latter have no such plea to: offer, and are 
simply inexcusable. Women should . make 
themselves competent to do these things, and 
te teach others to do them, before they can be 





justified in complaining of the incompetency of 








others. Bridget is no more to be blamed for 
; acceptiag a situation as a servant, the duties of 
i. which position she is only partially acquainted 
if with, than is madam, *her mistress, for accepting 
the far more responsible position of head of an 
establishment, with a Like ignorance. 

It is my firm belief, founded on-both experi- 
ence and observation, that good mistresses— 
those who are kind and considerate in their 
manner of treating servants, firm in their dis- 
cipline, and well versed in all matters pertain- 
ing to domestic affairs—can scarcely fail to 
make good servants. There are exceptions, of 
course. There are servants who are intemper- 
ate, dishonest, or passionate, and whom no 
amount of patience and kindness seem capable 
of making otherwise. 

But most mistresses lay down restrictions and 
regulations for their servants not only in mat- 

5 ters concerning their work, but in things en- 
tirely of a personal nature with which they 
have no right to interfere, which they would 
find simply unbearable if imposed upon them- 
selves or their daughters. Their incomings, 
their outgoings, their dress, their friends, are 
all subjected to rules and restrictions to an un- 
warranted extent. They are scarcely regarded 
as human beings at all, and are, by universal 
consent, placed beyond the pale of womanhood. 
No man thinks them entitled to' the courtesy 
due to the rest of their sex. In many house- 
holds the servant is nothing more than a ma- 
chine, from which it is necessary to extract as 
much labor as possible. That she may have 
personal feelings and wants ; that she has so- 
cially and morally the came requirements ; that, 
as a woman, she may be subject in a degree to 
the same weaknesses, and be entitled to the game 
consideration as others of her sex, are things 
seldom ever thought of. But until they are— 
until the mistress descends, and allows her ser- 
vant to arise, until they meet qn the plane of a 
common humanity, there will be a constant 
and glowing antagonism between the two 
classes. There is much to be said on the rela- 
tive duties of servant and mistress—duties and 
obligations which seem scarcely clear to either 
party, but which, if the truth must be spoken, 
are more often overlooked and omitted by the 
mistress than by her subordinate. But I have 
neither inclination nor space to discuss the sub- 
ject further here. It is something really apart 
from the theme I have chosen, and deserves a 
separate consideration.—Arthur’s Home Mag. 



























































Gossip, 


George Sand has recently recovered from a 
dangerous illness. _ 


Anna Dickinson expects to charge $250 for 
’ her lectures next year. 














Lady Lytton, after a long absence from pub- 
lication, has brought out a new novel. 


Miss Olive Logan is to spend the Summer in 
San Francisco. 

Laura Keene is writing a book on theatrical 
matters here and abroad. 





Two young lady violinists have arrived in 
London, Mdlle. Marie Tayan and Mdile, Liebe. 





Miss Minnie Hauck has Goon ve-cugngid at 
a mM 
ances in September next. 


. 





Miss Lillie Robinson, of Lacrosse, Wis., is 
second officer of the North American order of 
Good Templars. 





Miss Nadeechda Suslowa was the first lady to 
gtaduate at the University of Zurich with the 
full medal degrees. 





Mrs, John Chase, of Portsmouth, N. H., has 
presented the Mercantile Library Association 
of that city with a beautiful group of statuary. 





The New York Siar says, Mrs. E. C. Stanton’s 
husband is one of the best speakers it ever 
heard, but his wife can easily discount him. 





An article on the ‘* Medical Gazette Prize ’’ 
expresses astonishmevt that it should be won 
by a woman, Mrs, Melissa M. Webster, 





Mrs. Belle Mausfield, the first woman admit- 
ted to the bar in the West, is permanent Presi- 
dent of the Iowa Woman Suftrage Association. 

. 





Miss Crocker, of Boston, declines to serve as 
one of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 





The Methodist Preachers’ Association of Oin- 
cinnati are discussing the propriety of licensing 
women to preach. 





Miss Josephine Hoyt, the New Canaan Post- 
mistress, has been presented with a gold watch 
and chain by the citizens, -for her ‘‘ signal abil- 
ities,” . 





Iowa has two lady County Superintendents 
of Schools. Miss Addington, of Mitchel, was 
‘elected by the people, and Mrs. Gage appointed 
by the Supervisors of Black Hawk county. 





Miss Kate Field will lecture next winter on 
Charles Dickens. Her personal reminiscences 
of the great novelist will add much interest to 
her treatment of this subject. 

Miss Kellogg, who occnpies a portion of Mr. 
Wilson’s studio in the Tenth street building, 
New York, has finished a portrait of Mr. Hatch, 
of the firm of Claflin & Co, 





‘Four lecturers have chosen Joan of Arc as a 
subject for next season—Anna Dickinson, Grace 
Greenwood, E. P. ye and Rev. Rowland 
Connor. 





Miss Rose E. Rolinson, of Lima, who lectured 
last Winter on the subject ot ** Work and 
Wages,’’ is now preparing a lecture for the 
coming season on ‘ Driftwood.” 





St Paul has a Working-woman’s Building So- 
ciety, for the negotiation of homestead loans. 
It is needless to add that its benefits are con- 
fined to lone women. 





The women of the village of Ithaca, whose 
names were upon the last corporation tax-roll, 
voted on the Water Works question, generally 
voting against the measure. 


The Young Ladies Aid | Society of Canandai- 
gaa is about erecting a tablot in the Court 
House in that village, in memory of deceased 
soldiers, and will expend $1,800 in the work. 


Richard Henry Stoddard, the New York poet, 


<Pog PMR T tay 








writes nore poems for festival and memor‘al 
occasions than any American author. This is 
one reason why we do nct oftener see his name 
on new books, 





The following English magazines are edited 
by women—Belgravia, by Miss Braddon; St. 
James, by Mrs. Riddle ; Englishwoman’s Domes- 
tic Magazine, by Mrs. Beeton, and the Argesy, 
by Mrs. Hienry Wood. 





The Spanish Order of Noble Ladies, which 
bas been conferred on Madam Ollivier, carries 
with it the title of ‘‘ Excellency,’’ and confers 
a rank equivalent to that of grandee. There 
are at present in France only ten other ladies 
who have the right to wear it. 


Special Rotices. 

















Dysprprics Mark Tx1s!—Nothing tones the 
system like iron ; nothing purifies the blood 
like sulphur. In every healthy persori’s organ- 
ization iron is incorporated. Deprived of this 
metallic constituent the disgestive apparatus and 
the secretive organs cannot vigorously perform 
their functions. Supply the loss artificially by 
taking Starrorp’s Iron anpD SutpHUR PowpERs. 
The sulphur will purge the vitiative blood of 
impurities, the iron will invigorate the blood- 
producing organs. Ifthe complexion is muddy 
or sallow itw | be rendered fresh and trans- 
parent. The. esc;i}) +1 :antead, 

Sold by Drnggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, 
$1; 3 Packages, $2.50. Mailed free. Money 
sent at our risk. 

Hawt & Roucxgt, 
218 Greenwich street, N. Y. 











Gurrremne TeETH.—Not only does Sozodont 
impart the whiteness of the purest porcelain to 
the teeth, but its polish, too. They glisten after 
being brushed with it, like the inner surface of 
an ocean shell, and the effect of this peerless 
dentrifice is to render the enamel as hard and 
indestructible as adamant. 








Sarr and mend the pieces, use 
Glue,” 


‘* Spalding’s 





——— 


Gop Herts, —The latest Paris oat New York 
sensation is the new patent Metallic Heels for 
Ladies and Misses bootse—Enamelled black, 
Nickel, Silver and Gold, plain and elaborately 
engraved. There has never been anything in 
this country or Europe to equal these heeis in 
elegance, beauty, economy (the boot in which 
they are used cannot run down), comfort and 
durability. The Metallic Heel has been adapt- 
ed by all the leading fashionable shoe houses 
in this city. The Warerooms of the Heel Co. 
are 220 Front street, New York. 


jp 


Facts ror Tat Lapres.—N. D. Stoops deposed 
I have visited all the principal sewing-machine 
manufactories, and have had the best facilities 
for finding out not ouly what was best, but why 
it was best. The Waeeler & Wilson is the 
simplest in parts, the most direct, quiet and 
rapid in action of any two-thread 
Other machimes cannot keep up with it. I now 
sell all kinds, and sell ten of these toone of any 
other. Others come back for exchange, with 
many murmurs'and complaints: these, never. 
Once sold, they are gone, and as an article of 
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Publisher's Department. 








THE REVOLUTION 
Is a weekly newspaper devoted to the wel- 
fare of Woman. ~ 
’ Called into existence to utter the cry of the 
ill-paid, of the unfriended, and of the disfran- 
chised, this journal is woman’s voice speaking 
from woman’s heart. 
Shall it not be heard ? 
Let every one who reads this notice subscribe 
for this paper. 
LAURA CORTIS BULLARD, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 
aided by some of the best newspaper talent in 
the land, as contributors, will make it the Organ 
for Equal Rights—irrespective of sex. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICES REDUCED FROM THREE DOLLARS To Two. 


One copy for one year................. $2.00 
Clubs of ten or more copies............. $1.75 
Single numbers.................... eee bets. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Remrrrances should be made in Money Or- 
ders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When these can- 
not be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Ietler, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All postmasters are obliged to 
register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Recerpts.— When a subscriber, after sending 
the money, receives the paper, he has no need 
of any other receipt. If, however, on sending 
his money he wishes a receipt, he can bave it 
by sending with the money a postage-stamp. 
When he renews his subscription, a formal re- 
ceipt will be .sent to him, enclosed with the 
paper. 
'  Drscontinvances.—The paper will be for 
warded until a distinct order ig received by the 
Publisher for its discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearges is made, as required by 
law. This plan is adopted because found most 
convenient and agreeable to subscribers, who 
generally dislike to have their papers stopped 
suddenly at the end of the time originally sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper only 
for the time paid for will always be regarded. 

Postrace, 20 cents a year, payable quarterly, 
mm advance, at the subscriber’s post office. Post- 
age on New York city and Canada subscriptions 
must be paid in advance, at the office of Tur 
REVOLUTION. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! GET OTHERS TO TAKE IT! 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Outside page, 25 cents per line. 
Inside ' 20 


Special notices, 30 
GIVEN AWAY! A GRAND WORK OF ART! 

ARTIST PROOF ENGRAVINGS OF LUCBETIA MOTT. 

Only fifty of the Artist proof engravings of 
the venerable Mrs. Mott to be obtained. 

At our own expense, we. secured the services 
of Mr. Perrine, the well-known artist, to en- 
grave this picture. It is a wonderful likeness of 
our great leader. 

It should be a household pictuve in every 
family, favoring Woman Suffrage. 

But that cannotbe. Remember-there are but 
fifty of them, and hone are, or ever have been, 
in the market. Any person sending 10 new 
subscribers, with $17.50 will receive this mag- 
nificent engraving, postage paid. 

Matter intended for™ eg should be 
sent to the Editor, oa 2705, N 

All eubseriptions and business letters must be 


BOWIN A, ' Bor Mis, Oty 





_ 8 A. E. WALTON. 


ore MEDICAL EDUCATION 
OF THE SEXES. 
The Faculty of the 
CLEVELAND HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL COLLEGE 
offer to Women desirous of obtaining a Medical Educa- 
tion and who are willing to abide by the same require. 
ments that are made of the other sex, the opportunity 
of attendance upon their 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES 
Preliminary Course commences September 27th and 
the Regular Oct. 11th, 1870. 
For particulars, address 
H. £. BIGGAR, M.D., 
Registrar, 

Park Plaee, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I eer RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE DE- 
pots foot of Chambers street and foot of Twenty- 
third street as follows : 

Through Express Trains leave Chambers street at 8 
a.m., 10 a.m., 5:30 p.m,, and 7 p.m., daily. Leave 
Twenty-third street at 7:45 a.m.. 9:45 a.m., and 5:15 and 
6:45 p.m., daily. New and improved Drawing-Room 
Coaches will on eye the 10 a,m. train through to 


Buffalo, lisville with magnificent 
Sleeping Coaches clears through to Cleveland and 
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Galion. Sleeping Coaches will accompany the 8 a.m. 
train trom Susquehanna to Bnffalo, the 5: .m. from 
New York to Buffalo, and 8 p.m. train from New York 


to Rochester, Buffalo and Cimcinnati, An Emig 
Train leaves daily at 7 p.m, 

For Port Jervis and . Way, *11:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 

(toeee third street, *11:15 a.m and 5:15 p.m,) 

ddletown and Wayrat 3:30~p.m. (Twenty-third 
teak 3:15 p.m. 23 - Sundays only, 8:30 a.m. (Twenty- 
third street, 8:15 p.m.) 

For aan and Way, at *8:30a.m. (Twenty-third 
street *8:15 a.m.) 

For Newburg and Way, at 8 a.m., 3:30 and 4:30 p.m., 
(Twenty-third street 7:45 a.m., 3: 15 and 4:15 p.m.) 

For 8 and Way, 5 and 6 p.m. (Twenty-third 
street, 4:45 and 5:45 p.m.) Theatre Train, *11:30 p.m. 
Twenty- third street, *11:45 p.m.) 

For Patterson and Way, from aH yee street De- 
ese Cy rae ae 11:45 a.m ; 1°45, 6:15 and 

6345 Pp m. ‘From Chambers street degot, > 6: 45, 10;15 
a.m.; 12m. ; *1:45, 4, 5:15 and 6:45 p.m. 

For Hackensack ‘and Hillsdale, trom Twenty-third 
street Depot, at 8:45 and 11:45 a.m. ;$2:15, 3:45, 15:15, 
5:45 and 16:46 p.m, From Cham! street Depot, 9 
a.m., 12m. ; $2:15, 4, 15:15, 6, and 6:45 p.m 

Frr Piermont, Nyack, Monsey, and Way, from Twenty- 
third street Depot, at 8:45 a.m., 12:45, 3: 15, 4:14, 4:45, 
and 16:15 p:m., and Saturdays only, +12 midnight. 
From Chambers. street Depot at 9 a.m. ; 1, 13:30, 4: 216, | 
5, and 16:30 p.m. Arey ot ye only, +12 midnight. 

Tickets for passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
or the checking and transfer sh Baggage may be lett at 
the Company’s offices—' and 957 Broadway ; 205 
bers st. ; 38 Greenwich st. ; cor. 125th st. and 3d 
Ave. Harlem: 338 Fulton st., Brooklyn ; ; Depots, foot 
of Chambers st., and foot of 23d st., New York : No.3 
Exchange Place, and Dock ae Jersey City, and 
of the Agents at the principal hotels, W. R. BARR. 


Gen’ 1 Pass’r Ag’t. 
L, D. eg Gen’) Supt. 
Jane 13, 1870. ‘ 
*Daily. t¥For Hackensack only. 
+For Piermont and Nyack only. 


GQ AMPHORINE! 


—_——— 


PAIN!! PAIN!!! 





PAIN! 





Who would suffer with PAIN, when they can purchase for 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
ONE BOTTLE 
CAMPHORINE ! 


Which is the Greatest Discovery of the Age 
FOR THE BELIEF OF PAIN! 


For Sale by all Druggisis. 


HOYT & BLANCHARD, Proprietors, 
203 Greenwich street, New York. 


tT alata WALTON, 


PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC "AND 
BOOKS, © 


AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS 
105, JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. & 
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— “UNION WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 
OFFICERS. 
PRESIDENT, 
THEODORE TILTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Mrs. Martha ©. Wright, Robert G. Ingerscil, Ill. 

N. ¥. Mrs. Robert Dale-Owen, Ia. 
Clara Barton, D. C. Mrs. Adele Hazlett, Mich. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Mrs. Jas. M. Scovill, N. J. 

Hooker, Conn. Mrs. Gen. McCook, Colo. 
Sarah Pugh, Penn. Mrs. Myra Clarke Gaines 
John Neal, Maine. 
Phebe W. Couzens, Mo. 
Samuel E. Sewall, Mass, 
Madam Anneke, Wis. 


La. - 
Mrs. Emliy Pitts Stevens 
Cal. 


Mrs. Anne Frances Pills- 


Mary Spaulding, Ga. bury, 8. C. 

Parker Pillsbury, N. H. Mrs, Esther Hobart Morris, 
Att-Gen. O’Conner, Iowa. (Justice of the Peace), 
Mrs. R. C, Knowlton, Ala. Wyoming. 

T. V. Tunstatt, Texas Mrs. James M. Asbley, 
Mrs. Judge Doggett, Fla, Montana. 


Mrs, J C. Underwood, Va. 
Mrs. Helen = Starrett, 


Mrs, Curry, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Dundore, Maryland. 
Kansas. -Emma Farrand, Vermont, 

James W. Stillman, R. I. Richard Mott, Ohio. 


Corresponding-Secretary, 
Mas. CHARLOTTE E. WILBOUR. 


Recording-Secretary, 
Mrs. ELEanon Krex. 


Treasnrer, 
JouNn J. MERRITT. 


Auditors, 


Hon. C. B. Waite, Hon. Jobn Hooker, 
Hon. J. P. Root, Kansas. 


~ Executive Committee. 
EDWIN A. STUDWELL, Chairman. 


Mrs, Josephine 8.Griffing, Sam*fel Bowles, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. Mrs. Livermore, Jackson, 
Mrs. Frances Minor, St. Mich. 
Louis, Mo. Stephen M. Griswold, 
Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Chi- 
Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, cago, Ill. 
Providence, R. I. Charles Beardsley, 
Francis D. Moulton, Brook- lington, lowa. 
lyn, N. ¥. i Dr. T. H. Keckeler, Cincin- 
Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. nati, Ohio. 
Lillie Peckham, Milwaukee, Sue L. Smith, Va. 
Wis. 


Bur- 


HEADQUARTERS. 

New York, No. 31 Union Place, cor. of Sixteenth street, 
BRANOH OFFICES, 

Broos.iyn, No. 25 Fulton street, near Fulton Ferry. 
WasHineron, D. C., care of Mrs, Josephine 8. Griffing. 
Crxctnnatt, O., care of A. T. Keckeler, M.D. 
Cuicaao, [ll., care of Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, 
St. Louis, Mo., care of Mrs. Frances Minor. 

General communications relating to this Society, let- 
ters of inquiry, etc., should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Theodore Tilton ; contributions for the treasury 
to the Treasurer, John J. Merritt ; and notices of exe- 
cutive business and practical detaiJ, to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Edwin A. Studwell. All let 
ters should be legibly addressed to 

POST-OFFICE BOX No. 2705, 
New York City - 


i ecinsimeie coco BATHS, 
No. 66 and 65 COLUMBIA STREET, 





Brooklyn Heights, N.¥. ” 
Three minutes’ walk from Falton Ferry. 
SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 
OPEN FROM 9 A.M, to9 P. M. : 
Winehouse eed a thal Senin 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





M, L. WALTON. 





AGENTS ! THIS! 
Ww WIILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 
Se aan or allow a large 
to sell our new 


inventions, 
Address, “~ M, WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich, / 


EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCH COMPANY. 





OF NEW YORK. 


Office 1389 Broadway, 
, CHARTERED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


$100,000.00 


DEPOSITED WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT oF InsuRANCE oF THE Star#\or New York as SPeciaL securiry To Poticy HoLpEEs 


SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE. 
Tue EMPIRE HAS ACHIEVED A SUCCESS WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN THE Hustory or Lure Insurance. 
6,000 POLICIES ISSUED IN.NINE MONTHS, INSURING $10,000,000.00. 
WHICH 18 THE LARGEST COMMENCEMENT BUSINESS EVER DONE BY ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


AND WHY NOT? 
Norice THE FoLLowine LiperaL Features, THE MOST FAVORABLE TO THE INSURED AND UNEXCELLED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY, 
Oxprany Wnowe-Lare Porcres ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE rrom THe PAYMBNT OF THE. FIRST ANNUAL PREMIUM. 
Aut orseR Poricres NON-FORFEITABLE Arter TWO ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Aut Porromes INCONTESTIBLE ror vsvat cavszs, anD ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE arrer TWO ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
Aut nesTaicrion upon TRAVEL axnp RESIDENCE removep anpj NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 
ONE-THIRD OF PREMIUMS xoanep To THE InsvRED, 1 DESIRED, AND NO NOTES REQUIRED. 
NO ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Loans on DEFERRED PREMIUMS AND NO INCREASE OF ANNUAL PAYMENT ON ANY CLASS OF PoxiciEs. 
DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE, THz SURPLUS BEING RETURNED TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS EQUITABLY, EACH RECEIVING THEREOF WHATEVER HE 


MAY HAVE CONTRIBUTED THERETO. 
THE BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY CONDUCTED UPON THE MUTUAL PLAN. m 
~ EXAMPLE OF THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN OF THE ‘‘ EMPIRE.” , 
Age of party insured, 35. Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 


° nag Grier nde pte ed the policy im forve 2 years and 3 days. 
Two “ 


4 12 
- Three « . « Re nu ae “wm « 
Four “ o “ “ “ 8 “oe 46 « 
Five “ “ “ “ “ 10 66 =C=<‘ S 
etc., ete, etc., et. 
GUARANTEE INTEREST PLAN. 
’ AN ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE. . 


Number of Annual Premiums limited, varying from five to twenty-three, according te age. 

Sry PER CENT. Compouxp Intense GuaRaNTEED from the commencement to the end of the paying period ON ALL THE PAYMENTS, until the sam insured shall have accu - 
mulated. 

The monetary vaLvs of the Policy, during the paying period, AVERAGES MORE THAN TWELVE PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST ; and subsequently, during the whole of 


life, the policy will probably pay an income on its face EQUAL TO ABOUT SIX PER “CENT., and at death the AMoonT INSURED PASSES UNIMPAIRED to the representatives of the 
insured. 


The policy (msturing at death) is issued at the,time of the first payment for the full amount insured, thus combining the advantage of both Life'Insurance and Savings Bank. 
According to the age and annual premium, and in the number ot years indicated below, (the payments then ceasing), a policy on the Guarantee Interest Plan accumulates 
to Oxnz Tmovsanpd Dotiars. Double the given premium gives $2,000, etc., etc. 























At Age of me Policy of $1,000 " Will In Amount wecunea oe remer tee tease! o hers 
a as of su! \- 
being ° (the whole sum to be paid) to allowed by the ca. aa 
R 2% = a ae 
Fa a4 we $79.38 420.04 4 
¥ “- ¥ 00 
39 45.76 “a « 1000,00 
45 67.01 12 ¢ 684,12 315.88 1000.00 
61 m8 | 10“ 729.70 
or, varying the Annual Premium and the number of years. 
se mi an nn tet "ee 
6 * 63.62 1 « E 300.18 1000°00 
$2, 72.76 io i 40 
i He ro sti noon 
50 113.46 7 794.22 | 205.78 i000. 00 











At Suticcing ein Cin xenn mendiin ben inte weepentinaeh Niinsiiinds 





#@ Frost Crass AGENTS WANTED IN (12 PAPTS OF THE CouNTRY. AppLy aT THE Home Orrice, 139 Broapway. 
- > 


OFFICERS :. 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President 


ZEMUEL H. WATERS, Actuary. GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-Presi4a 
207WS8 X. MAROY, Medic! Eemntne SIDNEY W. OROFUT, Recretary, 
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‘BurNerr 8 


STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
PERFECTLY PURE, FOR CooxING PURPOSES. 
The superiority of these Extracts consists in their 
PERFECT PURITY AND GREAT STRENGTH. 


There is no subject which should more engross aiten- 
tion than the purity of the preparations whieh are used 
in flavoring the various compounds prepared for the hu- 
man stomach. These Extracts are warranted perfectly 
free from the poisonous oils and acids which enter into 
the composition of many of the factitioug fruit-flavors 
now in the market. They are not only true to their 
names, but are prepared from fruits of the best quality, 
and so highly concentrated that a small quantity only 
need be used. ; 

Economists find them to be mucH CHEAPER than 
others ata lower price. The cost is only ten cents or 
less per two-ounce bottle higher than the common Cook- 
ing Extracts now offered for sale, while they are war- 
ranted to possess tripple strength and perfect purity. 
They also possess the advantage of clearly imparting all 
the DELICATE FLAVOR of the fruits and spices from 
which they are prepared, and are less expensive. 


BURNETT’S STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
are neatly put up in 2 0z., 5 oz., and 10 oz, bottles, and 
are for sale by the trade generally in every principal 
city and town in the United States, Canadas, and British 
Provinces, as well as in many other foreign countries, 

Sold by 

JOHN F. HENRY, 


United States Medicine Warehouse, 
127-39 No. 8 College Place, New York. 


Wy Coat Ae “-CLAFLIN & CO., 


(Mus. V. C. WOODAULL, Mrs, T, C, CLAFLIN,) 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
44 BROAD STREET, N. Y., 
Buy and sell Gold, Government Bonds and Securities ; 
Railway, Mining and Oil Stocks and Bends; Bonds of 
any State, County or City, and will make liberal advances 
on same ; will make collections on and issue certificates 
of deposit available in all parts ot the Union. Will 
promptly attend to a¥ Mail or Telegraphic communica- 
tions. 
Interest allowed on daily balances of depositors. 


ARBOLIC SALV:-E, 


The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable resalis of modern medical researth 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 


t is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satisfactory'and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public aB the 
most certain, tapid,‘and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns; cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al 
druggists. Price, 25 cents, 

JOHN F. —_. Sole Proprietor, 
94 ly Me ancy lew York. 











Ps tad B. BURNS, é 
_ LAW AND GENERAL REPORTER 
ELIZA B. BURNS, 
TEACHER oF STENO-PHONOGRAPHY. 
Roost 29, 117 Nassav etneer, N.Y. 
MRS. BURNS will take special interest in the instruc 
tion of Lapres who wish to become efficient short-hand 
reporters. . J 123-35 


i gees BOOKS, STATIONERY, dc. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, , 
45° Marpen ‘Lane, - 
All kinds of first-class Accouzt Books, Paper and Sta- 
for business, professional and private 2 
moderate prices, Jo> Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 
Please call or send your ofders, 


« 





4 a E HOMCOPATHIO MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANGE CO., co 


No. 231 Broapway, New Yorxr. 





This Company has achieved a decided success, having 
in the first eighteen months of its existence issued 
over 

2,100 Policies, 

Insuring over 4,500,000 Dollers, 

And has ACCUMULATED ASSETS amounting to 

$252,765.14. 

The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
insures Homa@opatruists and Non-HoMa@opaTHists at 
lower rates than any other New York Compeny. 

Its NON-PARTICIPATING RATES ARE THE LOWEST of any 
Company in the world. 

Its losses are all ‘paid within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of tLe proofs of death. 

Its policies are all non-forfeitable after one annual pay- 
ment, 

No extra charge is made on account of employment or 
travel. 

Premiums and Dividends all cash. 


WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 
AGEnts WANTED. 
Send for circulars and books. 


D. D. T. MARSHALL, resident. 
JAMES’ CUSHING, Jnz., V. Pres. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
E. M. Ketxoae, M.D. Medical Examiner, 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
aS jeccues, M.D., for Northern and Central New 
or’ 


REYNELL & CLEVEsAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New ny 

Caries G. WicHTMAN, Bristol, Conn., State Agent. 

JoHN W. MaRsHALL, Aurora, Tliinois, for North West. 

Sretzy & StannanD, Chicago, Ill., tor Cook Co., IIL 

Boonr %& Happaway, Baltimore, tor Maryland, West 
Virginia and D. C. 

. Coox, Carlyle, Ii}., for Clinton Co., Til. 

Tremont street, Boston, Mass., for 


nz, M.D., 19 Court street, Boston. for Ma 
Jou G. Drew, 221 Broad rete ‘aggre N. J. 
8.-B. RockWELL, Middlebury, V! 








MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 
DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


FAILING SUCCESS IN THOUSANDS OF CASES. 

It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. It will also in- 
stantly relieve 


GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COLIC. 


We believe it the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY IN THE 
WoRLD in all casés of DysznTERY AND D1ARRHG@A IN 
Curpren, whether arising from teething or any other 
cause. Full!directions for using will accompany each 
bottle. 

Be sure and call for “ MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP,” having fac-simile of “Curtis & Perxms’”’ 
on the outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 


Sold ~ all Medicine Dealers. 


[NVALip’ 8S HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, §.J. 

R. T. TRALL, M. 

ELLEN BEARD 





tp HARMAN, M.D., } Physicians 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants,.nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 








LPCNPA, § ,WELCOX, M.D., Hlectro-Ther- 
4 tal Baths, Vineland, X. 3, 


This valuable preparation has been used with NEVER- - 


| FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
LIFE INSURBANOE COMPANY 
OF . * 
NEW YORK, 
No, 49 Waxt Street, Conner or WILLIAM. 


CASH CAPITAL, $125,000. 





$100,000 DEPosITeD WITH THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE PoLicy 
HOLDERS. 
All the Officers and Directors (without an exception) 
are Stockholders, and will take good care that the proper 
be mad tor further protection of the Policy Holders will 


This Company makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 8334 to.50 per cent. each year in advance, by 
means of its iow rates of premiums, 7 

The safety of the Policy Holder is guarded. 

All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
set aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 
pany is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 
be pede at the same rate of interest; CUED, 


all are safe. 
CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 

This Company’s policies are non-forfeitable, 

This Company imvoses no restriction on travel after 
one annual payment has been made. 

This Company insures the lives of females. 

This Company will not contest any legal claim. 

This Company will pay claims as soon®s the proof 
thereof! *s fuily established. 

The rates are lower than those of any other Company 
organized under the laws of New York, and responsible 
to the Insurance Department for its safety. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the following pians : 


ORDINARY LIFE, 
ENDOWMENT, 
CHILDREN ENDOWMENT, 
CoMPouUND INTEREST, Jornt ENDOWMENT, 


Incomz Propvucine, » Jom Lire, 
Term Lire, 
RETURN PREMIUM, 
ANNUITIES, 


and in addition ta, the above plans will issue policies on 
the 
*“TONTINE MUTUAL,” 
oR CHEAP PLAN FoR WORKING MEN. 


Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly adapted to the wants of 
fag) qt People whe bee mee — debarred from 

n oO a le 

‘To insure your life on the Ton' tf tee Mutual ‘Pion you 

pay $15 once only. 

aM pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Class. 

You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your.Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS, 

ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 

Classes are limited to 5,000 Members, 

WHENEVER A’ CLASS IS ONCE FULL IT WILL 
ALWAYS — FULL. 


The oocae wins ye tees that in case your death 
should thin a Rew oeeyes there are not one 
thousand nd embers 88, yet will your family 
receive $1,000 ; ~ Ep poh ryeer Clan bes more than 
one thousand Members , then you would receive as many 
dollars as there are Members in your Class at the time of 
your death. 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
THEN $5,000. 


Class A. Admits all between the ages of 15 and 35. 
Class B. Admits all between the ages of 35 and 45. 
Class C, Admits all between’ the ages of 45 and 60, 


TONTINE FUND. 
At the same time that you become insted, you also 
ome 
A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND, 


Which may give to yourself, wailst living, a large sum 
of money. 


This is the onty Company in the | eine States doing 
basiness on a sound 
000, and has a 


$ 
maya of the Policy Holders, that issues policies of this 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 


ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFIOWMRL ARE STOCKHOLDERS, 
si E. McMURDY, ‘President. + 
' E, MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 
Wa. Hexperson, Secretary. 
Lucius MoApay, Consulting Actuary: 
Ortanpo L. StzwaRt, Counsel. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
J. W. Henry, MD. Rovman BaRrwert, M.D. 





to act as Agents can write to Farmers, 
Mechanics’ Life Insarance Company 
aloe, 49 Wall sh, corner of Willems Mey fone 8 = 





EC 











SARATOGA “A” ‘SPRING WATER. 


The SARATOGA “A” SPRING WATER is probably the most effective mineral water fouad.on either con- 
tinent. It has ten per cent. greater mineral properties than the celebrated Congress Spring ; four times that of 
Baden Baden, of Austria; twice that of Vichy, in France, and nearly three times greater than the re- 
nowned Seltzer, iti Germany. 

There are many waters sold for the real Saratoga “A *’ Spring Water, trom similarity of name and appearance. 
Each bottle bas the words blown in, 

SARATOGA “A” SPRING WATER, 


and should always be designated by the letter *‘A.”” Do not at ee Serene ten Water,’ 
Empire) Water,” or any other water, when you wish **Giatogs “A” Wi 


From Secretary Seward. 


t 


’ or “ Saratoga 


Wasurnaton, D. C., April 27th, 1866, 
F. Henry, Esq., New York. 
: I beg you to accept my thanks for the case of “‘Saratoga “‘A’’ Water” which you have kindly 
sent me. It is’ very beneficial. 
Very truly yours, 


From Rev, A H, Chapin. 
THrRiy-THIRD STREET, New Yor«, May 4th, 1866. 


4 East 
og Wa I pore, beneoene rare J the “ Vichy ** mineral water, bat I pave received your ‘‘ Saratoga A 
B ter, ” 
—e = jt E A E. H. Cuarm, 


Witt H. Sewarp. 


The Hon. Horace Gredley, Editor of the N. ¥. Tribune, says: 
I heave great confidence in the mineral waters of Saratoga, and can recommend the water of the “ Saratoga A 
Spring”’’ with much pleasure. 
From the Vice-President. 
Wasnineten, D. C., April 28th, 1866. 
Rang Tink Wola ” and L reply as to'my opinion of it 


Iam greatly obliged to you for it. 
ScauyLER CoLFax. 


Joun F. Henny, Heq., Sec’y. 
Dear Sir #1 am much obliged. for the case of ‘Saratoga A 
with pleasure. It pte ey more effective than the 
but respectfully yours, 


THE TRADE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


The “Saratoga A Spring Water’ is securely packed in cases of four dozen pints and of two dozen quarts. It 
retails for the same as Congress Water, but in quantities costs the trade less. All orders must be addressed to 
JOHN F HENRY, “ 
Successor to Demas Barnes & Co., 
8 College Place (formerly 21 Park Row), New York. 











578 378. 

Broadway; Broadway, 
OPPOSITE e 

iieTRoPoLrTAN- ~ " 
HOTEL. 


being 
RICHMOND 


keeps a full assortment of Ladies’, Misses, and Children’s Fine Gaiters, Boots, and shoes ; also Gents’, Boys’, 
and Youths’ Boots and shoes in all varietiés of étyle, manufactured expressly for Spring and Summer wear ; 
and OFFERS THEM AT GREAT REDUCTION FROM FORMER PRICES. 

This is the place to get PIRST-CLASS GOODS at low prices. Call and examine the stock, and you will be satis- * 
fied. Particular attention given to measure work. Remember the Stand, 


573 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. * 


C. OG, 





EUREKA PENOIL SHARPENER: 
PATENTED NOVEMBER 9TH, 1869. 
The attention of the public is particularly called to the advantages of this Sharpener, {combining a 








“A. poceaiar fanture of the “ EUREKA ” (possessed by no other daisy consists in the Bladé, whith can be 
| epenad and sharpened when required. ' 

A‘ter'sharpening the pencil in the Sharpener, 1s eiedetieediaenns for nice drawing, it cai be obtained 
by sheuse of the open biade, an advantage possessed ont by the “ Evnexs.”~ 


FACTORY 
427 Broome St., N. Y. 


PRICES. 


F. G, Surrn, H. T. McCoun. 
Avis se BROS. &CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
420,000 DOLLARS STC OR tt 
All new and fresh goods just opened, 
Will be offered for sale at regular 
Importation prices. Will commence 


MONDAY, JUNE 6TH. 


Our $1.00 Black Silk reduced to 75c. ! 
Our $1.25 Black Silk reduced to $1.00! 
Our $1.50 Black Silk reduced to $1.25! 
Our $2.00 Biack Silk reduced to $1.50! 
Our $3.000 Black Silk reduced to $2.37! ~ 
Our $6.00 Black Silk reduced to $3.88! 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK NEW GOODS SAME RATE. 





OUR DRESS GOODS STOCK MARKED DOWN. 
ALL OF OUR NEW GOODS 
MARKED AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION. 


Our Grenadines at $3.00 reduced to $2.50! 
Our Grenadines at $2.50 reduced to $2.00! 
Our Grenadines at $1.50 reduced to $1.00! 
Our Grenadines at $1.00 reduced to 865c. ! 
Our Grenadines at 75c, reduced to 65. ! 


PICQUES! PICQUES!! PICQUES!!! 






$1.00 Picques down to 
LACE SHAWLS AND JACKETS. 


LACE SHAWLS AND JACKETS. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PARASOLS!! PARASOLS! !! 


Best and most complete line of new 
Parasols and Umbrellas ever opened, 
which are marked at manufacturers prices, 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF KID GLOVES 

ALL SHADES, SIZES AND QUALITIES. 

EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED!! 
Ladies allowed to try on each ‘ 

pair in Store, and a new pair given ‘ 

for each pair not perfectly satisfactory. 

ALTMAN BROS. & 0O., BIXTH AVE. 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO,, BIXTH AVE, 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., SIXTH AVE. 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., SIXTH AVE. 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., SIXTH AVE. 





I8 BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 
"OMAN'’S MEDICAL COLLEGE ; 
°o THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, seb 


"i PEER LS em 








uM MARY DIXON JONES, M.D. 
s+ DESNSOH aperaning : 
10 igo errota 
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